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Stout Lady—How dare you fol- 
low me about like this? Leave 
me at once! 

Small Man (overcome by heat) — 
Don’t send me away, lady! You 
give the only bit of shade in the 
Park! 
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225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
I enclose herewith $1.00 for the next 10 
copies of Judge which would cost $1.50 
if purchased separately—this coupon 
being worth 50 cents to me as a new 
subscriber. 

Name 

Address 

City. 








F the coupon below is worth 
50 cents to you and the best 
humor in the country is worth 
the trouble of clipping the coupon, 
why not fill it out right now? It 
will take only a second and will 
actually save you half a dollar. 
It will bring the next 10 copies 
of JUDGE right to your door for a 
dollar (purchased separately they 
would cost $1.50). Take a look 
at the illustrations on this page — 
clipped at random from old copies 
they show the sort of thing you 
miss if you don’t read JUDGE regu- 
larly. Get these next 10 copies 
with this special coupon and then 
see if you want JUDGE all the year 
‘round. It’s the biggest value 
there is in humor—and humor it- 
self is priceless. This offer, of 
course, is for new subscribers only. 








Judge 











Drawn by Joun CoNACHER 
‘‘Mother, the captain wants us to 
go out sailing with him.” 
“Is he a skilful and capable navi- 
gator?”’ 
“I think he must be, mother. He 





says he’s tattooed all over.” 
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THE OLD COSTLY WAY OF SELLING TYPEWRITERS 
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The Old Way: It added a lot to the price of a typewriter. 





Rents of offices in many cities, 


salaries, commissions and other costly practices piled up the expense, 


You Save $36 on a New Oliver 


Buying direct from the factory you get the former $100 Oliver for $64 
and you may pay for it at the easy rate of only $4 a month 


For $64 you obtain the genuine 
Oliver No. 9, the identical model that 
sold for $100 before the war. Not a 
single change has been made in the 
typewriter. It has all the quality to- 
day that it had at the higher price. 


Our only change is in the way of 
selling. By new economies in dis- 
tribution, achieved during the war, 
we save you $36. We give you the 
$100 Oliver now for $64. And we let 
you pay at the very easy rate of only 
$4 a month. 


How we save the $36 


When the war came and economy 
was urged upon all of us as a patri- 
otic duty, we decided to break away 
from the old system of selling type- 
writers. It was too complicated, too 
costly, too wasteful. 


So we adopted the plan of selling 
direct to the user. Thus we were able 
to close up numerous branch houses 
and sub-offices throughout the coun- 
try, and save the money that was go- 
ing for rents, employes’ salaries, etc. 
\Ve were able also to dispense with 
large numbers of traveling sales- 
men, whose salaries, commissions 
and road expenses ate up a lot of 





What prominent users say 


about the Oliver 


Nickel Plate Railroad, Cleveland, says: 
“At this writing, we are using about 200 
Olivers for all general correspondence and 
expense and way-bills. Because of the 
downstroke of the type on this machine we 
are able to get thirteen or fourteen car- 
bons. Records show that we are still using 
today Olivers purchased twelve years ago,” 


Zurich General Accident & Liability In- 
surance Co., Chicago, says: “Our Olivers 
are always on the job. The sturdy con- 
struction precludes the necessity of repairs, 
and because of the double type bar, the ma- 
chine is never out of alignment, The 
stenographers prefer the Olivers, as they 
are easy to operate and always in good 
condition.” 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., 
Boston, says: “Our investment in 75 Oli- 
ver typewriters during the past 11 years 
has proved a good one, because we find that 
the Oliver stands up under the wear and 
tear of general office use better than any 
other standard machine we have investi- 
gated.” 


Among other great concerns using the 
Oliver are Morris & Co., New York Central 
Lines, National Suit & Cloak Co., Boston 
Elevated Railway, American Bridge Co., 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and others of 
equal prominence. 











money. All this expense added noth- 
ing to the value of the typewriter, 
but it did add to the price. And by 
eliminating this expense, we save the 
$36 which we take off the price of 
the typewriter for you. 


Let others think that costly sales 
methods are necessary. As for us, 
we are very well pleased with the 
Oliver plan. Our business has in- 
creased fourfold in the past three 
years. And today, we are again add- 
ing to our manufacturing facilities. 
That shows how people appreciate 
Oliver quality and the $36 saving. 


Only $4 a month 


No money down to get the Oliver for 
free trial. And if you decide to keep it, 
you have over a year to pay. 

$4 a month is all you need send. And 
you have the use of the typewriter while 
paying for it. Could terms be more 
liberal? 


Why, then, rent or buy a second-hand 
or so-called “rebuilt” typewriter when it 
is SO easy to own a new Oliver! 


Bright and new from 
the factory 


Mail the coupon today for an Oliver for 
free trial. Note that it is a new machine 
—not second-hand or rebuilt. 


See how simple the construction of the 
Oliver, and how sturdy. There you have 
the secret for its great service and de- 
pendability. 

Note that the Oliver has every wanted 
improvement and several features not 
found in any other typewriter. You'll 
agree when you examine and test it, that 
if any typewriter is worth $100 it is the 
superb Oliver. 


Mail the coupon 


Do not hesitate. This is an out and out 
free trial offer. Mail the coupon now and 
take advantage of this offer. 

If you wish further information before 
ordering, mark the coupon for our cata- 
log and copy of our sensational booklet, 
“The High Cost of Typewriters — The 
Reason and the Remedy.” 


Canadian Price, $82 


™ OLIVER 


Typewriter Gmpany 


1041 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois 


The New Way: 
the $36, and it now goes to you. 








WETS 


$100 


Before the 
War 


THE NEW WAY—THE ECONOMICAL WAY 
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We sell direct from the factory to you, eliminating all waste. 





A $100 Oliver now costs you only $64. 





This saves 











A finer typewriter at a fair price—Over 900,000 sold 





Send No Money 


Send no money. 


Make no deposit. Mail only the coupon to get the 


Oliver for free trial. 


Use the Oliver for five days as if it were your own 
to every comparison f 


Put it to every test, 
Satisty yourself that if any typewriter is worth $100 


it is this superb Oliver with all its modern improvements 


If for any reason you decide that you don’t want to keep the Oliver, 


just send it back at our expense (express collect) 


We even refund the 


outgoing transportation charges. So you can't lose a cent on the free trial. 


If you agree that it is the finest typewriter regardless of price and want 


to keep it, pay for it in easy monthly installn 


ents ol $4 each 


Clip and 


mail the coupon now. 


Avoid disappointment. 
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Order now to secure immediate delivery 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1041 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


C] Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If 
I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month, The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


i PN (Rd csoncveetasdencnctcscececenmaeouneee eeees 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book — 
“The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the Rem- 
edy,"’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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Mighty as it may be, the power or the 
skill of one man will accomplish only 


a human limit. We know of no other machine 
that so greatly multiplies man-power as does the 
Mimeograph. Five thousand well-printed duplicates of 
a typewritten sheet delivered every hour, with only a 
few minutes consumed in getting ready to print, is a 
truly remarkable accomplishment, even in these days of 


urgent speed. In your own office, under your direct supervision, the 
work can be privately and cleanly done—at negligible cost. And if dia- 
grams, illustrations or plans are needed, they may be included on the same 
sheet by a simple method of tracing. The Mimeograph costs little to install 
and little to operate—and it is a mighty power in the economy of American 
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business. Let us show you how it will save both effort and money for you. 
Write for booklet ““H-1”’ to the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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A South American “‘type.” 
He can work—if he wants to. 
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These American goods, in the harbor of Callao, are the exception proving the rule that exports from the United 


States to South America are not properly packed. 


Apparently they have made the long journey safely. 
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A Close-Up of South America 


What a Free-Lance Observer Found in the Big Continent to the South of Us 
Toward Which the Eyes of Business Men in This Country Are Now Turned 


. HY do you want to go to South Amer- 
ica? Killed somebody?” 

The captain of the tramp steamer 
looked me over critically. It was on 
the big government docks at Cristobal, 

in the Panama Canal Zone. I had just applied for a job 
as stoker, but a Palm Beach suit, a Panama hat, and a 
cane did not seem to be a convincing costume on the 
figure of an applicant for this position. 

“Ever shovelled coal before?’”’ he demanded. 

“No, sir.” 

“Just looking for adventure?” 

yen, Sir, 

His eyes became a little more kindly. 

“Don’t do it, son. Go home. South America’s full of 
adventurers. They’re in every port along the coast 
went down there to discover gold mines or start revolu- 
tions—all that kind of rot. Now they’re begging alms, 
starving, down and out. They’d sell a wooden leg to 
get the price of a square meal—only they'd spend the 
money for rum instead.” 

This was a new idea. According to the best fiction, 
they seemed to dig up buried treasure, shoot Mexican 
Pete or Greaser Mike. or whoeyer the local villain hap- 
pened to be, marry the president’s beautiful daughter, 
and live happily ever after. 

“You're not the first one,’ continued the captain. 
“Every time I hit port a dozen fellows want to ship to 
South America. It’s the war that did it. Those that got 


By HARRY L. FOSTER 


overseas want to see more of the world. Those that 
didn’t get over feel that they’ve been cheated out of 
something, and they’re looking for it now. I’ve taken 
lots of them to the tropics, and I’ve seen them a month 
iater—on the beach, knocking coconuts off the trees for 
their dinner, just waiting for a boat to take them home. 
No, sir, you can’t travel with me.” 











HIS is the first of a series of entertain- 

ing and informative articles on the 
peoples and conditions existing in the vast, 
rich continent to the south of us, and with 
which many American business men are 
now seeking a closer relationship. The 
author has viewed the countries of South 
America at close range, and while some of 
the truths he narrates are not wholly 
pleasant, it is as well that we know the facts 
about our neighbors below the equator to 
the end that we better understand them 
and their ways, which, in so many instances, 
are entirely foreign to our own. 
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prominence, he seems to devote 
st of his life to poking about the 

rid, looking for some one else to 
chase him. 

I next tried Central America, but 
crop of revolutions was 
and the only uprising I found 
was scarcely recognizable. Had any 
me what I was doing, I 
replied, “Writing for 
This was quite true, 


the re 


the vear’s 


sn | 
Lal 


one asked T 


hould have 


ys = 


urther inquiry as to whether 
the magazines published what I 
wrote would have proved embar 


rassing. As I had never lived in 
Greenwich Village to acquire ideas 
about the glory of starving for the 
ake of one’s Art, when I finally 
eached the Canal Zone, I realized that 
one of the first necessities for young 
ithors is to find some sort of a job. 
‘Do you know anything about 
ng shoes?” asked the manager of 
the commissary, to whom I applied. 
Not a thing.” 
I'll put you in charge of 
the department. I need a white man 
there to keep the other employees 


from stealing the stock.’ 


HE term “white man,” as used by an American in 

I the tropics, generally means “American.” Even 

the natives, whose predominating shade tends 
toward whiteness, and whose hair shows no kink, are 
apt to be classed as “niggers,” or at least as “spigs.” 

In any American concern it is highly advantageous 
to be a white man. Since the employment of an Ameri- 
can in a menial capacity would lower the prestige of all 
his iellow-countrymen, he is sure to find himself in a 
position of importance, whether he merits it or not. At 
one of the big fruit plantations I had visited in Central 
America it was contrary to regulations for an American 
boss to pick a banana from the tree when a native was 
present to perform the service for him. 

It explains why an American who has once lived for a 
while in the tropics usually remains there. No matter 
how unimportant he may have been at home, here among 
natives and niggers he can ‘“‘put on dog.” Under me | 
had several Jamaican negroes, one East-Indian, who was 
reputed to be a prince in his own country, and one 
ian, who was only unofficially white. They all 
knew shoes, but the customers, with the American’s 
a fellow American, referred all 





** Good. 


superior conhdence 1n 
guestions to me 


Haven't you the Bouncer Shoe?” one lady would 





Yes, ma’am,” I would answer promptly, with an air 
the “George, show this lady the Bouncer 
Shoe 

Gecrge would look puzzled 

It h t been manufactured, suh, for the last ten 

vears 


The government com- 


Swarthy huskies stowing sugar at Callao. 
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men who now operated the locks 
were mostly unsentimental mechanics 
who came home from their labor 
figuring in their minds the amount o| 
overtime pay they were to receive for 
their twenty minutes’ extra work. 
The host of swearing, fighting, drink 
ing, sweating, working roughnecks 
who built the canal had moved on j, 
search of new worlds to conquer. 

Only a few old-timers remained 
old fellows who had already roamed 
the earth until they had convinced 
themselves that there was nothing 
new left for them to ride, fight, see 
smell, or taste. At night, as the, 
gathered on the porch to rehash old 
memories, I caught strange snatches 
of their adventures: 

“Yep, an’ standin’ there, big as 
life, with ‘is foot on the eight spig 
gotty cops, was old Guerilla O’Galla 
gher, with a beer bottle in ’is hand 

Or again: “ D’ve know, that canni 
bal chief hadn’t never seen a blond 
before I hit the feast, an’ he sez to m« 








cold shivers up my spine. There was only one woman 
on the whole Zone that our shoes seemed to please. She 
was a little girl who waited daily outside the door in 
order to be the first ome in, and she usually remained 
until the pangs of hunger forced her to go home. Over 
each pair she would exclaim rapturously: 

“Oh, that feels just too lovely! Isn’t that just the 
nicestets ‘ittle shoe? Tomorrow I’m going to bring 
mama to buy it for me.” 

But tomorrow she would be waiting at the door again, 
without mama, to repeat the same performance. I never 
figured out whether she was a bug on the subject of 
slippers or whether she came merely to enjoy the ecstacy 
of having her toes pinched by male fingers. 

The shoe department seemed to be no place for a 
would-be writer of romance. Nor did the rest of the 
Canal Zone supply it. Since the completion of the big 
ditch, it had become an orderly, well-regulated American 
community, where everything ran according to rule, 
under the direction of a paternal but strict and all-power 
ful American governor—just like a huge military camp. 
Ihe big locks, with smooth green lawns beyond, looked 
as if they had always been there. The streets were 
bordered by rows of palm trees, and 
backed by lines of emplovees’ cottages, each exactly like 
its neighbor, even to the furniture inside. The Canal 
Zone was more highly regulated and better ordered than 
the United States itself. As an illustration of what 
Americans could do in the tropics, it was marvelous, but 
I wanted to see the big accomplishments in the making 

In the bachelors’ quarters where I lived the riotous 
scenes of the construction period had disappeared. The 


smoothly paved 


An American longshoreman with his weighty 
purse and his Yankee efficiency would be a personage of importance among such laborers. 


sez he, speakin’ the cannibal dialect 
sez he, ‘If you'll stay here an’ marry 
them eight daughters of mine 

Sometimes it was adventure; fri 
quently, at was romance—of a kind. Those who spend 
theig*lives im }the tropics’ sometimes adopt the native 
viewpoint, Whith may be described charitably as “color- 
blind.” "@med@day Old Barnum came to me. We called 
him Old Barnum because he claimed to have given the 
well-known circus man the original idea about one being 
born every minute. He had practiced the theory himseli 
to the extent of traveling around South America selling 
credulous natives autographed pictures of the saints, 
autographing them himself with “‘ Love, from St. Peter,” 
or similar inscriptions. 

“The trouble with you, young feller,” said Barnum, 
‘is that you ain’t mixin’ none in society. Now you come 
out with me tonight. My gal’s got a peachy little sister.” 

“What nationality?” I inquired suspiciously. 

“T think it’s French or something.” 

Fortunately she happened to pass us on the street a 
few minutes later. 

“French, did you say?” I demanded, for she was as 
black as carbon. 

“Yep. Comes from Martinique 
dies.” 

Much that looks like romance when it appears in a 
book becomes merely sordid on closer acquaintance. 
Across the line in Colon, on Panamanian territory, were 
a few survivals of the old construction days. Here one 
found the Jamaican negro laborers of the building period, 
who had remained principally because they were too 
indolent to move elsewhere. Among their ramshackle 
dwellings were cabarets where painted vomen with 
hoarse, almost baritone voices, sang touching ballads 
about “Home” or ** Mother’? when not drinking at the 
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tables with the spectators. 
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In fiction, these places had 
savored of the romantic 
and the picturesque; in real 
life they didn’t. 

The wanderlust had 
brought me to Panama 
eight years too late. 

After a month, I wan- 
dered down to the dock, 
where the old sea captain 
refused my services. Pos- 
sibly my make-up was 
wrong I should have 
walked out to the man- 
grove swamps and rolled in 
muck before applying, but 
I had no extra suit of 
clothes. 

The captain’s words 
were discouraging. I had 
planned to work my way 
around South America, 
and had supposed that 
this was an original scheme, 
but he informed me that 
several fellows with a simi- 
lar idea wanted to go with 
him on every trip, 

“ Ain’t you never heard 
of tropical tramps?” asked 
Barnum later. ‘Lots of 
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lege graduates—is doin’ it 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Our Youngest Congressman, and a Thrift Booster 


Only Twenty-five, but He Sits in 
the Seats of the Mighty 


T would not have been surprising had some 
jokester proposed a perambulator as the best 
means of conveying Congressman Clarence J. 
McLeod into the House of Representatives to 
take his oath of office, upon the opening day of the 
present session; for he is the youngest Congressman the 
House has ever had. But he managed without, all 
right! And he swore that he would support the United 
States Constitution and the “G. O. P.”’—or words to 
that effect—just as bravely as if he had not been born 
since his seatmate, Joe Cannon, had first become 
Spe aker! ° 
He is barely twenty-five years old; his twenty-fifth 
jirthday was last July 3 and he was nominated less 
than a month after becoming constitutionally qual- 
lied. The nose of Congressman King Swope—last 
year’s “baby’’—is out of joint, for Clarence is two 
years younger than King ever dared to be. Why that 
Swope boy had lived twenty-seven years before he got 
to long pants of Congressional oratory. @ course, 


long pants” does not mean grown-up trous@rs but the 
extended periods and perorations of a@§tatesmian’s 

. . . 
eloquence, and that is where McLeod es. Fis 


“long pants”’ in the Republican Nationa®@onvention, 
when he seconded the nomination of Hiram Johnson, 
so tickled the crowd that he was then and there recog 
nized as the greatest orator prodigy since Willie Bryan 
thrilled other conventions in the same halls. 

Malcolm J. McLeod, the father of this baby, ran 

vice for Congress, once for Mayor of Detroit, and 
twice for Governor of Michigan, and was beaten every 
time. Now comes Clarence and cries, “Hoot, mon! 
Let a McLeod run that can run!”’ So, right at first 
rack, he jumps into Congress and lets the father stay 
it home to count the profits in his steel business, while 
he makes the laws. Query: Who is chieftain of the 
McLeod Clan? 

He is not only young, but his election is for a miniature 
or “baby”? term of office—for it extends only three 
months—December 6 to March 3—to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Congressman Nichols, who had beaten 
Mr. McLeod, Senior, for the office, two years ago. 

Clarence J. McLeod had two handicaps in his race for 
the nomination: One was a rival candidate, who was a 
woman sufiragist, very prominent; the other was her 
endorsement by every newspaper in Detroit. 

There were two Republican nominees for Congress- 
men of this Thirteenth Michigan District— McLeod for 
the short period to fill the unexpired term, and Brennen 
for the regular term, beginning March 4 next. Both 
were elected: McLeod with a majority of 73,000 and 
Brennen with 66,000. 

What is Congressman McLeod’s political record? 
Absolutely spotless, for he has never voted for a wrong 
bill in his life—nor even, as to that. for 
a right one. Soon after his gradua- 
tion from the College of Law, the 
War came, and he entered the Army, 
first in Aviation, later in the Intelli- 
gence Corps, but he did not succeed 
in “‘getting across.’’ While in camp 
at Newport News he became inti- 
mate with certain sons of United States 
Senators, and all agreed that they 
would meet in Congress in 1925; but 
Clarence has slipped up on his date. 
He is a “sooner.” 

When it was proposed that he run 
for Congress, the entire student body 
of the University of Detroit gave the 
college yell and came like a flying 
wedge, straight for goal. He had 
fought in the football team, as “right 
end,’’ so he ended right in this game, 
and the students manned every one 
of the 186 precincts of his district, 
taking charge of his campaign. Not 
only was he a gridiron idol, but he 
had achieved honors in the Triennial 
Oratorical Contest and was an all 
‘round good fellow. He tells the 
world that his campaign was abso- 
lutely clean, with not a drop of booze 
nor a word of abuse. 

But there was a time when he really 
did put his foot in it, so badly that 
it lost him the income of a year’s law 
practice. 
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Our “baby”? Congressman—Clarence J. McLeod, of Michigan 
Joe’? Cannon, who in point of service is our oldest representative. 
having a little confab in Washington, where ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ was working before 


the new arrival was born. The latter is barely twenty-five years of age. 








The “I-want-to-help-you” kind of men are 
none too plentiful. Clayton E. Luckenbach is 
one of them. He actually makes a business of 
listening to tales of woe, giving advice, and 
preaching thrift to people who need a helper. 


It was in his senior year in the College of Law 
Some of the boys had brought a pig’s foot into th 
classroom, and were passing it around 

Then, when a tall student, named Miller, rose to 
discuss torts, Clarence, with farce premeditated and 
humor aforethought, then and there did deposit and lay 
that foot upon Miller’s chair, so that when torts had been 
fully expounded and the speaker resumed his seat, he sat 
squarely upon that pork. 

Now that sitter with a Gentile name 
The professor, too, was a Jew, and he saw no joke in 
pork. He demanded that the student who had brought 
the ‘unclean thing’’ into the classroom should be man 
enough to stand forth; Clarence J. McLeod stood 
up. 

Later McLeod and the sitter-on-pork fought it out in 
the Gym, without gloves, and the fight was not a draw, 
although McLeod had had no thought whatever of 
insulting the religious sensibilities of his classmate. One 
of his staunchest supporters in the campaign was the 
same man, Miller. 


was a Jew 


Paul V. Collins 





and “Uncle 


A Specialist Whose Business I 
Preaching Thrift 


AY, young fellow! Have you heard about our 
Thrift Club yet? No? Then just 
my office a minute, won’t you? I want to tell 
you about it. You ought to join it right now 
Easiest way in the world to save money. Why, b 
golly, the iron men pile up before you know it! | tell 
you, the wise guy is the man who saves. It doesn’t pay 
to spend every penny you earn “ 

Luke, thrift specialist, humanitarian and philosopher, 
and, incidentally, employment agent for a sales and 
engineering company in Mishawaka, Indiana, threw 
his arm fraternally about the shoulders of the new man 
and led him into his small office. Bystanders, regular 
employés, smiled understandingly. Luke was off on 
another of his famous thrift preachments, the const 
quence of which was sure to be a new member of his 
Thrift Club, one of the most unique of factory enter 


step into 


prises. 

Luke—his name is Clayton E. Luckenbach, but 
one ever dreams of addressing him by any other ti 
than the affectionate diminutive—is a genius. In 1915 
he was serving as secretary of the company’s mutual 
relief association. In that office he came in contact 
with practically every man in the establishment, not 
superficially, but intimately, so that he knew thei 
personal affairs, their financial secrets, and understood 
that in their attempt to keep up appearances, “ have 
good time,” as they put it, they were spending ever 
cent as fast as they earned it. More than once he wu 

covered a situation which involved loan shark offices 
and threatened litigation 
He became very thoughtful, did Luke. He felt ther 
must be some way of helping these men—fine fellows 
every one of them, but ignorant of money value. And 
out of this unselfish desire to save them from disaster, 
help them along toward success, sprang his Thrift Club 
a system of saving by means of which more than 150 
people are now reaping the benefits of easy self-denial 
Because he understood human frailty so well, he hit on 
noney, de 


th 


} 
I 
tie 


the scheme of having the company save the 


th 


ducting it from the payroll so that not a cent of the 
thrift money touches the hand of the employé 

Any sum from fifty cents weekly is set aside, and 
banked at five per cent. per annum, provided it is left i1 


the club’s treasury for a year. It may be drawn out at 
the will of the depositor, but Luke himself, out of dis- 
interested kindness, makes sure that the cause is a worthy 
one before the money leaves the bank. Weekly deposits 
now amount to more than $2,000, an annual result of 
considerably better than $100,000. This, you must con 
sider, represents a sum of money that might be eloquently 
termed the pocket-money of fifteen hundred hitherto 
unthinking men and women. It is Luke’s gratuitous 
offering to his fellow-workers, who, but for his unflagging 
interest, would undoubtedly still be 
among the ranks of the free-and-easy 
spenders 

Luke is everybody’s friend. His 
genial smile and ready sympath) 
inspire instant confidence. The mo 
ment he says to the newcomer in his 
cheery voice, “I want to help you 
young man. I want to see you get 
ahead!” that man 
worth listening to 

Luke’s office is always crowder 
Men tell him their troubles unr 
servedly. They ask his advice ii 
everything from money to matrimon 
He saves not only their money { 
them but frequently their jobs as wel! 
He preaches thrift to them incessant! 
He points out the consequence of 
careless spending, the rewards of pet 
severance. He talks thrift as a 
“hardshell”? Baptist talks baptism. 
To him, economic salvation is imposs 
ble without thrift. Yet he is withal 
a singularly freehearted, freehanded 
delightful man—a regular fellow. 

Phere isn’t a man or woman in th 
big factory family who won’t sweat 
by him 

Luke is beloved, not because he has 
taught men how to save, but because 


his religion embodies the noble amb 
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Lhe Upheaval in [reland and the Sinn Fein Leaders 


~ 


Cork Crowds, Under Martial Law, Gather in Patrick Street After a Night of Incendiary Terror 


UTLAWRY in Ireland reached its climax in the burning of the business sec- 
tion of Cork, where fires of incendiary origin caused property loss estimated 
at $15,000,000. Patrick Street, the center of the ravaged district, is here shown: its 


ruin suggesting the Flanders war-zone rather than the British Isles. The City Hall 
and the Carnegie Library were among the large buildings destroyed. Fire followed 
the ambush of two lorries of military police. Martial law was declared. 
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Here Are the Men, an Exclusive Photograph, Who Have Dominated the Sinn Fein Movement in Ireland 


sitting, second from the left, is M. Collins, leader of the mili- 
the Irish Republic. In the center is De Valera, ‘‘ President of 
Griffith, founder of the Sinn Fein, at his right. Second from 
is the late Ter rence McSwiney, Mayor of Cork, who died in a 

F zer-strike. The Rev. Michael O’Flanna- 

ands at the extreme right of the second 

left to right, those in the photograph are 


as follows: First row, sitting: Ginnell, Collins, Brugha, Griffith, De Valera, 
Count Plunkett, MacNeil, Cosgrove, Blythe. Second row: Malony, Mc- 
Swiney, Mulcahy, O’Doherty, O’Mahoney, Dolan, McGuinnes, O’Keefe, 
Staines, McGrath, Cussack, De Roiste, Colivet, O’Flannagan. Third row: 
Ward, McCabe, Fitzgerald, Sweeney, Dr. Hayes, Collins, O’Maillie, O’Mara, 
B. O’Higgins, Burke, K. O'Higgins. Fourth row: McDonagh, MclIntee. 
Fifth row: Beasley, Barton, Galligan. Sixth row: Shanahan, Etchingham. 
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ILLIAM, as he waited silently beside the 

great flat-top desk, was acutely fearful 

that his trouser knees were as baggy as 

empty balloons and that the man behind 

the desk would read through the very 
weave of his ready-made suit to the bottom of his small 
town-bred soul. The seven minutes that had elapsed 
since William’s entry with his friend Barrows had served 
to arouse in him a panic of diffidence and uncertainty 
In this case the man at the desk represented in William’s 
iind the pinnacle of wisdom and authority. 

After all, it was only a business office and Ardsley was 
nly a business man, William kept trying to tell himself. 
He had never seen anything quite like this office before. 
Why the place seemed literally iced with restraint! Its 
vray walls had been panelled severely; the carpet, like the 
walls, was a pearl gray in tone and unbroken by any 
ny pattern. The only spot of warmth was the massive wal- 
' nut desk, bare of everything save a gigantic inkwell, a 
single quill pen and a small white blotter on which stood a 
tall thin glass two-thirds full of something that locked 
like buttermilk. 

Ardsley was in complete harmony with his office. He 
sat at the desk, his long neck disappearing between high 
hunched shoulders and his long, pointed chin thrust down 
over a long, pointed English collar. Everything about 
the man seemed as attenuated and impersonal as a steel 
needle. 

It was a rigid office rule that Ardsley must never be 
addressed until he had signified his readiness to listen. 

Finally Ardsley spoke brusquely to Barrows. ‘‘ Well, 
what is it?”’ He ignored William. 

“This is Mr. Radford—you remember, I spoke to 
you this morning about him, Mr. Ardsley.”’ 

To 

“Radford is thinking of making a connection here in 
New York—if he can find an opportunity of the right 
sort.” 

“What experience?’ This time it was Barrows that 
Ardsley ignored. 

William’s carefully planned sales talk evaporated. 
His work on the Libertyville Weekly Argus and with the 
Argus Job Printery, of which he had once been reason- 
ably proud, now seemed too crude to be even hinted at in 
the presence of the great C. Hamilton Ardsley, the man 
whose master mind had conceived those wonderful book- 
lets that had placed motor-cars and breakfast foods, 
railroads and talking-machines on the map of public 
consciousness. 

“You have—ah—neither the qualifications nor the 
experience for an outside position with the Ardsley Press 

ah—Bradford,” Ardsley said at length. He then 
stopped. ‘“But—’’ Ardsley was stroking his pale cheek 
with the feathered end of the quill pen—‘‘there is a 
chance, a remote chance, that you might succeed in 
making yourself—ah—valuable to me as a sort of—ah 
personal assistant, about the office. 
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William had approached the desk until he stood beside Ardsley. 
his forefinger. ‘‘Very interesting for a first attempt,’’ he sneered, “‘but I hawen’t the time now to educate 


Out of the ‘Rut 


The Story of an Ad. Man at the 
Lop of the Heap and the Little 
Fellow at the Bottom 
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“The position is open. I.can give you three weeks’ 
trial—I need not dwell on the opportunity.” 

William’s look was ecstatic. In his earnestness he 
laid a hand on the desk and leaned forward. 

“I—I can’t tell you how much that means to me, Mr. 
Ardsley! I'll give you every bit of the best I’ve got!”’ 

Ardsley dropped his pen. ‘“‘Got’ is bad English—ah 

Bradford. I dislike the word! Report at eight 
thirty tomorrow morning. Your desk is outside.” 

Back in his own room with its clutter of drawing- 
boards, portfolios and paint dishes, Barrows turned to 
William ready to voice a warning. But the latter’s look 
of excited delight checked him and he contented himself 
with guardedly trying to curb William’s enthusiasm. 

As for William, his feet might have been shod with 
pneumatics, so jubilant was his step. After weeks of 
heart-wearing failure his ambition had been vin 
dicated. He was going to be part of New York, the 
city that had been the focus of his dreams ever since that 
gray day when the transport headed out through the 
Narrows carrying him and three thousand brothers in 
khaki to their Great Adventure. 

When he left for France William had only one thought 

if he was lucky he would return to the Argus, some day, 
perhaps, buy it and round out his destiny as a country 
newspaper publisher and printer. Then came those 
brief hours in New York; the prospect of the Weekly 
Argus seemed suddenly to become drab and uninterest- 
ing; he had sipped the glamour of a new world and it had 
intoxicated him. 

Perhaps a trifle slow in mental processes, once William 
had thoroughly absorbed an idea it became a part of him 
And so one morning he found himself on the forward 
deck of a North River ferryboat watching the spindle 
towers of Manhattan as they gleamed through the fog, 
gold-tipped here and there by the early sun and his eager 
imagination. William had two hundred dollars in his 
pocket and the ecstasy of a dream.come true in his 
heart. 

In the next six weeks his first enthusiasm gave place to 


He laid hisdummy and copy before the latter. 


Ardsley, scowling again, flipped the pages with 
paration.”’ 


you in the intricacies 


stubborn detern 
lor he failed to 
\nd then he met B 
fourteenth Street. B 
rossing the duckboard 
Barrows ha l bec nha 
William boisterous] 
“Hello, Kansas! W}) 
William had year 
hearty. but the kno 
dent. Barrows sensing 
uptown to a little hol 


there somewhere betw 


commanded William to ‘ 
After the story the other sat wat 


several minutes, and then, “ Kid, you’ve got some ne! 
You may know publishing and printing as they do it 
Kansas, but here—say, didn’t anybody ever tell yo 
that this is the city of commercialized acquaintance 
You've got to know people in our game few anvho 
But—up against it are you? Hm u ever hear « 
the (Ardsley Press?” 

William nodded. 

“Well, I'll tell you some more I happen to be the Art 
Department of Ardsley Press. And tomorrow I'll speak 
to Ardsley about you, that is if he’s feeling right-——othet 
wise you'll be outta luck. He’s temperament Bil 
temperamental as a Derby vorite! Here’s the 
dress.” 

Before parting with Barrows, William asked maz 
eager questions about Ardsley Press. It v vhat Bat 
rows called an idea mill—but not in Ardsley’s hearing 

“ The big selling point is that we supply br san 
mere hundred thousand lots of printed paper,” he ex 
plained. ‘‘ Ardsley claims th uu can go to pril 
and buy a book or a catalogue, but that’s all you'll ge 
simply a book or a «¢ italoguc Li oO nt sx th 
that will express you and your institution—g¢ 
institution—you’ve got to employ specialized brains ju 
as you would if you were b ng a skys er « 
yacht. We’re printers’ brains—not a pr g 
Get me? So far we've gotten away with it 

William eagerly absorbed all this and much more t] 
Barrows told him. He learned of John Gord, 
president, who, as Barrows put it, “really rolled 
ball’; and of Miss Katherine May Malve vho |} 
been with Ardsley more vears than she s g 
admit and who now was a full -fledge 

All of which infor: ( f 
William. 

N the first morning o Se W 
his desk in a cubbyhole wl] vetween A 
office and the outer reception-ro \ 
Radford looked up to se Vision y €] 
through the door. She was as ca 
from the perfect curl of her slightly gra p 
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her pointed gray boots—as though she were bound for a 
reception east of the Avenue. 

“T suppose you’re Radford,” she said in a tone that 
might have come down with the Labrador current. 
“T—am Miss Malvert.”’ 

William politely rose to his feet. Ashe did so the door 
opened and Ardsley strode in. With a nod to Miss 
Malvert he passed on into his own office. 

“ Radford!”’ Ardsley’s voice rang commandingly from 
the inner room. William hastened within. Ardsley stood 
beside the desk stripping off his gloves. William waited 
for instructions. Ardsley tossing the gloves into his 
stiff hat handed it to William along with his yellow 
cane and turned to Miss Malvert, who had also entered. 

“ Anything in the mail from New Amsterdam Trust?” 
he questioned her crisply. 

William stood helplessly for a moment and then, 
grasping the fact that he was expected to dispose of 
the hat and stick, beat a retreat to the wardrobe. He 
had performed the first official act of his first business 
day with the Ardsley Press. 


RDSLEY left early for a conference which was ex- 

pected to last until mid-afternoon, and William found 
that his work chiefly consisted in informing telephone 
inquirers that Mr. Ardsley wasout. There was a regular 
cyclone of calls. Most of them were as clear as mud and 
as sharp as mustard. His temper began to get raw around 
the edges. He found that the snappier he made his 
answering ‘‘Hello” the softer the comeback was likely to 
be—and he stored the discovery away for future exam- 
ination along with other new-found facts about the city 
of his dreams. 

And then—clear, sweet and throaty, with a little 
emphasizing pause dividing its request, came the call: 

“Mr. Ardsley, please—Mr. Sheldon calling.” 

Of course it was a young voice. And of course it made 
William wonder what the girl at the other end of the wire 
was like. He explained Mr. Ardsley’s absence, hoping 
all the time that the conversation might be prolonged. 

“Who is this—Mr. Ardsley’s assistant? Then you'll 
do quite as well. Please have the dummy and copy for the 
New Amsterdam Trust Company booklet at Mr. Shel- 
don’s office first thing tomorrow morning. Mr. Sheldon 
is leaving the city in the afternoon and maust see it before 
he goes. Thank you.” 

When Ardsley came in he greeted his assistant with a 
scowl. William, memorandum pad in hand, attempted 
to give a report of the afternoon’s calls. Ardsley checked 
him impatiently. 

“Ves, sir—but the New Amsterdam Trust matter——’ 

“Radford! That’s enough! I shall be busy the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. See that I am not disturbed!” 

William retreated. 

He had hardly seated himself when the buzzer over his 
desk growled angrily. He hastened into the private 
office again. 

Ardsley glowered up at him. 

‘Really, Radford, how often must it be necessary for 
me to repeat an instruction? Well?” His query climbed 
an octave higher in the scale of irony. 

“Sir?” William was'plainly at sea. 

“‘Good heavens!”’ Ardsley exploded hopelessly. “My 
buttermilk! If you will be good enough, Mr. Radford, 
to have it on my desk at three-thirty every afternoon, as 
I—ah—requested this morning——” 

“T didn’t understand——”’ 

“Tut, Radford! Don’t interrupt! 
wanted, and I dislike to repeat!” 

William turned on his heel and went in quest of the 
buttermilk. 


’ 


I told you what I 


““t DESIRE you to go down to the New Amsterdam 

Trust Company and get the copy Mr. Sheldon has 
been considering. It will not be necessary for you to see 
him—simply secure the copy from his secretary and 
bring it back promptly.” 

It was a simple, commonplace order—the first that 
had taken William from the office since he had gone to 
work for Ardsley two weeks before—but it gave him an 
indefinable thrill of pleasure. for everything associated 
with the New Amsterdam Trust Company had a pleas- 
ant, friendly sound in William’s ears. 

To William details had suddenly become the leading- 
strings of his life; he lived detai!s from half-past eight in 
the morning until six o'clock at night; he dreamed about 
lead pencils, window shades and buttermilk; he awoke 
with the echo of the office buzzer in his ears. He felt the 
creative impulse slip from him. He was numb and more 
of the automaton day by day. 

But this morning things seemed a bit brighter. 

He swung through the granite guarded portal of the 
New Amsterdam Trust Company, and sent in his name 
and word that he desired speech with Mr. Sheldon’s 
secretary. A tall young man came and beckoned him 
omberl, 

This w . please Miss Barry will see you.”’ 
William was ushered into a small but comfortable 
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room whose warm browns and friendly atmosphere made 
him feel as though he had entered a haven of peace. A 
girl in a severely tailored shirtwaist looked up from her 
desk, smiled, nodded and spoke: 

“Mr. Radford? Won't you sit down?” 

Again William felt the thrill of pleasure shoot up his 
spine at the sound of her voice. 

He smiled. There was really something very engaging 
about William. It looked straight out of his eyes at you 
and made you feel an instinctive confidence. The girl 
drew some papers from a red file-pocket and passed them 
across the desk. 

“Mr. Sheldon doesn’t like the general plan of this 
booklet. Unfortunately, he is leaving the city again at 
noon and will not be able to keep his appointment with 
Mr. Ardsley for four. The plan of it seems too—too 
gingerbready, Mr. Sheldon feels. I think so, too. Don’t 
you?” 

William had been glancing through the dummy as she 
spoke but his thoughts had not followed his eyes; men- 
tally he had been comparing the girl with the sweet 
wholesomeness of a May morning. He came back to 
earth suddenly. Then he committed the gravest sin in 
the decalogue of a certain type of salesmanship—he 
agreed with a customer at the expense of his own firm’s 
work! 

“T don’t like it either! 
itated. 

He took the plunge. “It hits me like—a—a ruffle 
would on the Statue of Liberty! I don’t know anything 
about this business, but—it looks to me as though you’ve 
got something mighty big and solid and—experienced, 
here. This business is pretty old, isn’t it?” 

The girl nodded. “‘Yes—it dates back to Dutch 
Colonial times.” 

Again William reflected. Finally, “‘Well, I don’t see 
why you can’t hang your booklet on that! Give a history 
of banking and trust company service since the beginning 
of New York. Make it good and human with stories 
about the old-timers, their swaps and trades and deals— 
and how this bank helped ’em. Then contrast those 
times with the present and what you can do for 


It hits me like—” he hes- 


today. It’d make darned interesting reading—and good 
advertising, too!’’ William’s eyes were lighting with 
enthusiasm. “I'd like to get a chance——” 


He was interrupted by the entry of a big man with a 
great shock of gray hair, dominant mouth and straight- 
looking eyes. Quickly the man crossed to Miss Barry’s 
desk. 

“Get my reservation?” he questioned, and then his 
eye falling on the booklet dummy in William’s hands: 
“You from Ardsley’s office?” 

William rose and nodded. 

“Then tell him that book’s all wrong! Won’t do at 
all—it’s too damned smart! This is a trust company— 
not a millinery shop—I’ll see him about it when I get 
back.” 

Helen had turned dismissingly to her desk. This slow- 
mannered young fellow had been as new a personality to 
her as she had been to William. There was an ingenu- 
ousness about him, an absence of that amusing pufiery 
which characterized so many of the men she met in the 
course of the day’s work—from messengers to bank 
presidents. She guessed that William was new to the 
city. But—she did not like men to be so slow in going 
about their business. So she frowned. 

William’s words tumbled over each other as he backed 
toward the door. ‘“‘I’ll tell Mr. Ardsley.” 

William found himself in the corridor. 


a fel YORK is the city of the unexpected. You can 
search weeks, months, years for a friend, an inspira- 
tion or an idea, and then after you have given up in de- 
spair, your quarry suddenly pops out at you from ’round 
the next corner, or across the dumb-waiter shaft. 

And so it was with William. Interest in the New Am- 
sterdam Trust Company booklet lagged since Sheldon 
had decided to postpone issuing it until fall. He made 
it a point to pass the trust company building at least 
once a day, going to or from work or at noon, on the off 
chance that he might meet her. But since he fully 
expected or hoped that he would be successful—he 
wasn't. 

The tolerable days of early June had given place to 
mid-August. William had passed his three weeks’ pro- 
bation and was still the personal assistant of C. Hamilton 
Ardsley. He had become slightly more adept at antici- 
pating Ardsley’s wants. He was anything but happy. 
Barrows had told him he was to be congratulated on 
beating the service records of his five predecessors. Dis- 
couragedly he had shaken his head. “I’m not going 
ahead, Barrows: I'm not even learning the game! It 
isn’t an assistant Ardsley wants, it’s a combination valet 
and ottice boy. © Damn him!”’ 

William almost despaired of even a crumb of encour- 
agement, and then the unexpected happened. As William 
swung off a street car near his Brooklyn boarding-house 
after an unusually trying day at the office, the prospect 
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of an hour’s silent revelry amid the scenes of the broncoed 
and unbusted West of the white screen drama lured him 
into the neighborhood’s movie theater. 

How it happened will never be known. At any rat; 
the young lady in the seat beside William dropped her 
purse. There was a jingle of loose coins rolling across 
the floor, and William stooped to help retrieve the loss, 
William grunted and groped. He had just succeeded in 
finding a coin that felt like a half-dollar when the lights 
went on; he looked up—to meet the questing gaze of 
Helen Barry! She was there with her sister. And when 
William later walked home with the girls he found that a 
scant three blocks separated the tall, narrow brownstone 
abode of the Barry family from his own boarding-house, 

At the door William lingered hopefully. 

“Out where I come from, neighbors generally have 
something more than a bowing acquaintance,” he hinted. 

Helen smiled in the darkness. ‘“‘ Would you like to 
call, Mr. Radford—some time? Id like to hear more 
about that booklet you are doing for Mr. Sheldon.” 

“How about tomorrow night?” 

Helen hesitated. 

“Why I—I guess that will be all right.” 


9? 


“That’s fine! Tomorrow it is! 


T= day went particularly badly, and during the first 
half-hour of his call he was subdued, reticent—not in 
the least like the alert young fellow of the night before. 
Finally, under the influence of the girl’s frank friendliness 
he began to thaw. 

Little by little Helen got the whole story. 

“Can’t you find a place that’s more in your line?” 

“Jobs aren’t easy to get—especially if you’re new to 
the game down here. No; I guess the only thing I can do 
is peddle along and make the best of it until something 
turns up.” 

“T wouldn’t just wait for things—I’d make something 
turn up!” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know exactly—how about that booklet for 
Mr. Sheldon? I thought your idea was splendid! Could- 
n’t you work that up and then sell Ardsley on it?”’ 

“T might—if I knew anythi jut the New Amster- 
dam Trust Company—the frcal dope that would 
really make the book. But I don’t!”’ 

Helen regarded William musingly. “Do you think you 
could get up a booklet like that—if you had the—er— 
dope?”’ 

William nodded listlessty. “Sure! But I’ve got a fat 
chance of getting it—Ardsley would no more let me_ talk 
to Mr. Sheldon than he’d let me drink his buttermilk!”’ 

‘“‘Well—I know some of the facts you are looking for 
and I could get a lot more.” 

“You don’t mean——” 

“Exactly.” 

“Sort of work it out together?” 

She nodded. 

‘Gee!’ William’s amazement found expression in the 
single monosyllable. 

William was beginning to catch Helen’s enthusiasm. 
He did not stop to think about Ardsley. An idea occurred 
to him. “I can get Barrows—he’s the head of our art 
department—to help! I'll tell him what we want and 
he’ll make up a dummy and some rough sketches. The 
illustrations ‘ll be half the book—maybe half-tones of 
modern New York tied together with quaint, woodcutty 
drawings of the early days and old New Yorkers! Bar- 
rows can do that sort of thing.” 

And so the Great Idea was born. 

“Sure, I’ll stake you to the sketches and dummy,” 
said Barrows. ‘‘But take it from me, you're going to 
put your foot in so deep that you may fall in after it.” 

But William refused to accept Barrows as a prophet. 

“Tf Mr. Sheldon doesn’t think that’s the best piece of 
advertising we ever had, I don’t know him!”’ said Helen 
when the work was almost done. 

William laughed happily. ‘Well, we’ve certainly 
plugged hard enough. And if it gets over it will be all 
thanks to you! 

“Oh, no!” she interrupted positively. ‘The idea 
was yours in the first place and you just needed a little 
stirring up to get you out of the rut. I think Mr, Sheldon 
is about ready to talk with Mr. Ardsley again, He told 
me to telephone tomorrow and make an appointment.” 

William’s jaw dropped. “Gee! I didn’t expect it 
quite so soon! That means I'll have to brace Ardsley in 
the morning!’”” 

“Well, why not? You’re not afraid of him are you?”’ 


RDSLEY, John Gord and Miss Malvert were “in 
conference.’ Ardsley had arrived somewhat late: 
than usual and William had found no opportunity to talk 
with him before Helen Barry phoned from the New 
Amsterdam Trust Company to request the presence oi 
Messrs. Ardsley and Gord at Mr. Sheldon’s office that 
afternoon. Ardsley had immediately sent for Gord and 
Miss Malvert; and William had been instructed t 
(Concluded on page 76) 
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Defying Death in the Business Heart of Los Angeles 


ITH th of an eleven-story office building as a stage and the center of 
the Lo eles business district as a setting, an airman recently per- 
formed a stunt that gave even the most easily bored spectator a genuine 
thrill. From the rather unusual and decidedly cramped position in which 








he is shown here the bird-man saluted Death by making a quick take-off into 
space-—the kind of a take-off which often on a battleship leads to the flying 
craft plunging into the water a few feet below. Needless to add, there was 
mishap; before the edge of the roof was reached the flyer was well up and 





What a Shell That Was ‘‘Dead”’ Did to a Berlin Flat 


‘““T WILL wager a ton of German paper money against one American dollar 

that you will never guess what made that hole,’’ says the correspondent 
who sent us this picture. In Berlin a special trade is the collecting of scrap 
metal scattered over the vast deserted army training grounds. This scrap is 
taken home, sorted, and sold. Some of the more daring men, willing to take a 
chance, boldly carry home ‘‘duds,’’ which they break up in very primitive ways. 


This, of course, is a dangerous job, as this photograph conclusive 
depicts the tragic result of the latest accident caused by one of thes« 
**duds”’-—a 6-inch one which exploded in a flat situated in a dense] 
district of Berlin. It was hammered by its new owner and the det 
the death of two people (the guilty man and his wife) and the wot 
others. A similar accident occurred in Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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Pictorial Digest of the World’s Neews 


“In the Good Old Days” 
PPONENTS of the movement to clamp a Sunday lid on America and put 
into effect certain ‘“‘ Blue Laws”’ recently held a parade in New York City. 
This was one of the most effective floats depicting the “‘joys”’ of the Pilgrims. 


He Is the Storm Center 
NTRODUCING Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, head of the International Reform 
Bureau, who is leading the crusade against intemperance, impurity, gamb 
ling and Sabbath breaking in this country. One thing is certain: he is brave! 
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» Police in Tokyo Couldn't Control These Men 


ween Japan and the United States the other day it broke through a cordon of 


| pESPIT E the smiles in evidence here, this is a mob. In order to hear a debate on the rela 
t The Jay anese are great debater 


ithe Y. M. C. A. building in Tokyo 





One Way to Make Men Good 
ANOTHER float in the parade in New York, a gentle reminder of what “‘ Ye 
Olde Blue Laws” did to make life pleasant in America. The average 


New Yorker hailed it with delight. Many, however, did not applaud it. 


FOUR UPPER PHOTOS UNDERWOOE 


Another Modern Crusader 
ND this is the Rev. Harry W. Bowlby, Secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance. 
He is firmly convinced that all is lost unless we pass laws enabling every 
one to sleep all day Sunday without missing anything. Busy days lie before him. 


The Skii as a Military Adjunct 
Ww snows have small effect on Trotzky’s soldiers. Like 
these machine gunners, they simply put on skiis, and break all 
marching records. The Poles have a number of similar military units. 
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Remember the Lesson This Picture Teaches 


OMEONE was careless in the pretty little city of Jasper, Alabama, and a 
fire that had this aftermath was the result. Almost all of the business 
section was devoured by the flames, which caused a financial loss of $500,000. 
Unfortunately, if we are to judge by the past, the costly lesson will have very 




















Some Lemons That Didn’t Come East 
A 70 per cent. increase in the railroad tariffs is responsible for the existence 
of this lemon dump in the San Fernando Valley, near San Francisco. If 
they ship their fruit East they must sell at a great loss, so the growers simply 
pile up their produce to rot. Passers-by are at liberty to help themselves. , 


little effect upon the rest of the country. Each year the fire-loss total grows 
astonishingly. In 1918 it was estimated at about $291,000,000; and those fig 
ures have been greatly exceeded in 1919 and 1920. Such data would amaze Euro- 
peans, who regard carelessness in handling fire as an extremely serious crime 
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A Gun That Walks Over Mountains 


AD Pershing’s army possessed some guns similar to this one in the Meus« 
Argonne drive, its progress would have been much more rapid. It is a 
155 mm. “rifle’”’ on a self-propelled caterpillar mount, recently tried out in 
Hoboken, New Jersey. When the belts are removed it becomes an auto. 
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| Each purchaser of Protectograph Anti- 


Forgery System receives an Insurance Policy 


|| covering himself and his bank, 
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Mail Box Thieves Operating Extensively 


Timely Warning of American Bankers Association to Banks and Merchants 
Who Mail Unprotected Checks to Concerns in Large Cities 


(Condensed from Protective Supplement, Journal of the American Bankers Association, October, 1920) 


“Every so often we find it necessary to 
publish articles relative to the operations 
of a clique of forgers known to us as the 
‘Bearer Gangs.’ Their operations apparent- 


ly never stop. 


“Their method is to steal checks from hall 


letter boxes in the down- 
town manufacturing dis- 
trict of New York. If 
these checks are in 
substantial amounts, the 
gang simply forges in- 
dorsements, and one of 
the members presents 
the checks at the banks 
on which they are drawn, 


Completely Disguising 
Your Check 


whether in New York 
City or within about a 
day’s traveling distance.” 
( Note—They have fre- 
quently sent their “pre- 
senters” as far away as 
Minnesota and Arkansas. 
—T. P. Co.) 
“‘However, if the 
checks are not in sub- 
stantial amounts, and 
they are payable to firms, 





individuals. 





been issued. In the past, when the payee’s 
name has been erased, the word ‘Bearer’ 
was usually substituted, but now in many 
instances, they are using the names of 


“These checks always bear forged identi- 


fication indorsements of 
the makers (intended to 
show that the signer 
authorizes his bank to 
cash the check without 
identification), these in- 
dorsements being clever- 
ly executed. 


Right From Your Own 
Bank 


“A distinguishing char- 
acteristic for which there 
is no purpose so far as 
we can see, is a date 
stamp appearing on the 
back, over, or near, the 
forged identification in- 
dorsement. 

“Should a check such 
as referred to, be pre- 
sented at your bank, de- 
tain the presenter under 
a pretext, and telephone 
the maker of check to 


they are —. _ the verify same.” (However, 
amounts being raised. these swindlers often 
HERE’S WHERE YOUR ! ; : i . 
The names of the payees ia ate aaeea resend work a very clever ‘life- 
are erased by acids, or if ..E. Cochran, Postoffice Inspector-in- 4 nq_death’ presentation 


the check is on safety 
paper, the name is clev- 
erly changed by a few 
pen strokes. For  in- 
stance, a check pay- 
able to Green & Glicken 
was changed to ‘George 
Glicken,’ and in its al- 
tered form was honored 
on presentation. 

“The numbers and 


dates of the checks are also often changed, 
making it hard for the banks to detect the 
iorgeries, even if a stop-payment order has 





Only Skin Deep 





Recently our service depart- 
ment received a rather interest- 
ing sample of alleged forgery- 
prevention in the form of finger- 
prints, with a request for our 
(opinion as to the value of this 
unforgeable method.” On the 


Chief, says 


your letters 


“country” checks will be 
stolen and raised just as long as city con- 
cerns use these flimsy tin boxes instead 
of providing themselves with strong steel 
boxes properly locked. The illustration 
is a photo of a typical row of tin boxes 
in a New York building occupied by 
jobbers and manufacturers in various 
lines. The postman on his early morning 
round dumps 
your checks into these boxes, to await 
the coming of your creditor or of 
crook—whoever gets there first. 


containing 


a 


so cleverly that a prudent 
teller may hesitate to de- 
lay even long enough to 
telephone. Explanation 
of this for information 
of bankers who may be 
interested will be sent on 
request.— T. P. Co.) 
We are unable to give 
an accurate description 
of the presenters of 


these checks, and must rely on the co- 
operation of the banks. Remember the date 
stamp on the back of the check.” 





same day a news dispatch was 
published telling of forgery of 
fingerprints to embezzle thou- 
sands of dollars by a lieutenant 
detailed at the Great Lakes 
Naval Station. 

The fingerprint has unques- 
tioned value for purposes of 
identification. Fingerprints serve 
the public splendidly in tracking 
criminals and the Government 
uses them to advantage in a 
good many ways. But in the field 
of forgery prevention this ranks 
with so many other superficial 
ideas advanced by _ inventors 
from time to time—“only skin 


deep.” 


The little illustration shows 
the corner of a check written 
originally for only $311.60 and 
protected (?) with the signer’s 
thumb. 


Why Todd Co. Quit 
Use of “Money” 


The announcement of Todd 
Protectograph Co. that “money” 
would no longer be used in 
its business transactions, that 
checks, trade acceptances and 
travel checks would take the 
place of currency, aroused a 
wave of press comment through- 
out the United States. 


The newspapers agree that sub- 
stitution of checks for “money,” 
if generally adopted, will lessen 
the epidemic of payroll robberies 
and banditry prevalent all over 
the country. The step was taken 
for this reason as well as to 
encourage thrift, the opening of 
bank accounts by everyone, and 
to keep cash in the banks, 


Duties of Those Who Write Checks 





By REUBEN G. DANIELSON, Cashier, Continental and Commer; 
National Bank of Chicago 


constantly, 





yo 


Banks are more careful about check forms th 
they were formerly, and are growing more care{ 


In the larger cities blank checks cannot so eas| 
be secured by unidentified persons. 
books are serially numbered, receipts are taken { 
them and a record kept. 
changes in writing is more commonly used, 


Checks 


Paper intended to betr3 


All these things make it more difficult for ¢ 

forger and check raiser to ply his trade. 
It is true that many banks are still lax in this protective wor 
but even if every bank made use of every possible safeguard, ‘| 
work of preventing fraudulent alteration of names and figures a 


outright forgery would still be only partly done. 


Those who wri 


checks and drafts must contribute to the protective work. 

A forgery cr swindle is a blow at the Community. Forgery ; 
the alteration of a check may occasion direct loss to some ba 
or individual, but moreover it is surely an indirect loss to ti 


business world. 


It impairs, if only in a very small degree, t 


effectiveness of the established system of transferring’ funds; 
decreases the confidence of the community in a system who 


cornerstone is confidence. 


The world of commerce that writes checks can co-operate w: 
the world of banking that pays checks, to the advantage of bot 
The former owes to the latter such co-operation, and can be 
express it by making the drawing of checks a serious busines 
by having its checks uniform, carefully written, carefully sign 


and carefully delivered. 


In fact, too great precautions in making out checks cannot | 


taken. 


(Written Expressly for The Todd Fo 


rgery Bulletin. All Rights Reserved 
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Statements of Bradstreet’s 
and Dun’s forged by New 
Iberia, La., merchant and son, 
according to postoffice authori- 
ties, and 60 firms throughout 
United States swindled out of 
$65,000 worth of goods sold to 
them on credit. 


Boston, Mass. — Numerous 
mail boxes in hallways of apart- 
ment houses’. being robbed. 
Thieves follow mail carriers on 
their routes to get checks and 
raise them. 


Liquor Certificates to the 
amount of $81,000 forged in 
Chicago, police charge, by Harold 
M. Michelev. Gangs throughout 
U. S. make millions in same way 
and by “raising” number of gal- 
lons called for in liquor permits. 

Chicago police chief writes 
letters to large employers in his 
district, urging pay checks in- 
stead of cash payrolls, to check 
crime wave. Later dispatches 





indicate suggestion was adopt 
with immediate benefit in se 
eral cases. 


Sympathy for poor girls wor' 
ing in the Manhattan depa 
ment store where he was ef 
ployed given as an excuse | 
Louis Klein, 16, arrested 
Brooklyn after forging pet 
vouchers and_ stealing $5,0 
Said he spent the money on t! 
girls. 


Children in Rochester, up 
receiving permits from heal 
bureau to work for wagé 
“raise” figures representing the 
ages and make other chang{ 
on papers to escape some of t! 
provisions of Child Welfa 
Labor Law. 













$3,500,000 in money and chec 
stolen from the Burlington tran 
continental fast mail by tra! 
robbers between Omaha a 
Council Bluffs, 


’ MAKING CHECKS IN PEEK-HOLE- 
ENVELOPES SAFE FOR 
CROOKS TO PEEK AT 





PROTOD Registered Checks insured under the Protectograph Ant 
Forgery System may be mailed in peek-hole envelopes with perfe 
safety. Any crook seeing a PROTOD check through the peek-hol 


immediately knows better than to try to tamper with it. 
convenient and economical outlook envelopes for mailing checks af 
thus used without danger by many large business houses. 
To comply with Postal Regulations. dark tinted checks must } 
avoided wherever the address is written on the check.] 
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Another Forger Foiled by Protectograph 
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ss to th —22 - wn owas wns ce +2 ee eesesecsesece oak 
fand b “Crimping” over payee’s name did not protect; it was removed, the name washed off, the fake 
unds, 1ame written in its place, then recrimped. Date was changed from April Ist to July 8th. Number 


‘m= who ch ianged from 105 to 200. No trace whatever of the alterations is visible. 


wate wi Here is a genuine check for $277.45, mailed April 1st to the Embroidery Supply Co., 

: of bof} New York; stolen from their mail box April 2nd, by a busy gang of check raisers. They 

can bell changed everything but the amount—that was indelibly “shredded” in two colors by the 
aes Protectograph, which “stumps” the cleverest forgers. 

Having disguised this check almost beyond recognition, the gang held it until July 8th, 

cannot then tried to cash it for the original $277.45. But a shrewd teller at the Empire Trust re- 

called he had a stop-payment order for that amount, and the crooks fled without the cash. 

Reserve] Note that “crimping” over names and amounts merely helps the forger cover up his work. 


Consader the Blank Check—A Poten- 
2, tial Bank Note 
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Merchants, beara 
- $$ Going up 


"in Smoke) Y 


Danger for the merchant 
who issues unprotected checks 
lurks in the smooth-tongued 
salesman who offers mer- 
chandise at reduced prices 
and takes a check in pay- 
‘\ment. A gang of cigarette 
“salesmen” is now operating 
in Pennsylvania and nearby 
























By LOUIS A. HILL, Assistant Chief of Engraving Division, 
U.S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


Mr. Hill has for many years been responsible vital phases of 
the security engraving on Government money. But he is even better 
known as the Traeuate Department’s expert on determination of dis- 
puted writing. It would be difficult to find anyone better qualified to 
discuss the subject of security for checks a | monetary papers. 
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I am more interested in preventing forgery 
than in detecting it. 


ested This is a natural attitude due, perhaps, to my po Doig tern ie Ragen 
ng _ pet long experience in the manufacture of bank notes lella & Pilli 

00 !lvictims are Paolella illit- 
y $5, in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, with eect aad the & A. Seaith 
-y ont special reference to security and the prevention of 7 


Drug Co., both of Erie, Pa. 


counterfeitin : 
© The former’s check was 


On the other hand, my experience in hundreds 








“ys hed of cases of forgery and disputed writing, has con- raised from $7 to $417 and 
cee figs the latter’s from $7 to $500. 

wage vinced me of the value and necessity of equal precaution and A “caine” echt Gian anch 
ting the method in the drawing of bank checks. 1,000 Camel cigarettes for $7, 


Checks are potential bank-note equivalents, and must be safe- 
guarded in the blank as well as after being signed. 

In the engraving of bank notes, security for the denominational 
value is obtained by certain devices and methods that make it 
unalterable as far as human skill can devise. And for additional 
security the note is printed on a paper which cannot be imitated. 


taking checks in payment, 
looted the merchants’ bank 
‘accounts and disappeared. 

But when this gang is given 
a check insured under the 
Protectograph Anti-Forgery 


chang¢ 
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‘on tran So in the making of a check: The use of a mechanical device { | 
by trai™ for unalterably printing as much of the subject matter as possible, | | System, the crooks and not 
aha am and a paper designed to prevent the alteration of such parts as the merchants are “stung — 


they can cash it for the 
original amount only and so 
must pocket a loss on their 
cigarette sale. 


must of necessity be written in the ordinary way, would seem to 
be so obviously necessary to the average individual as to make the 
selection of such protective methods a matter of one’s own initiative. 

Forgery cannot be stamped out, but it can be minimized by 
using such precautions as will make it most difficult to accomplish 
and most easily detected. 


(Written Expressly for The Todd Forgery Bulletin. All Rights Reserved.) 


DO YOU WRITE YOUR CHECK 
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All such amounts can be multiplied by 10, or 100, or 1,000, without rubbing anything 
out. Bankers and responsible executives (only) will be told how it is done and how to 
prevent it. 


Inclose business card or letterhead showing executive position. 











| On the Mail a Robber’ s Teil 


By RAYMOND C. 
SCHINDLER, of 
Schindler National 
Detective Agency. 
Mr. Schindler is a 
well known detective in 





the Wall Street district, 
where he has operat- 
ed a large agency 
for several years and 
has a large following 
of friends and clients. 





The following incident from my personal notebook illustrates 
why these mail-box check operators elude the law. Freqyently 
arrested, they are less frequently brought to trial, and still less 
frequently convicted. 

Knowing that Benjamin Reichman, professional letter-box oper- 
ator, was just returning from a prison term, I assigned a man to 
watch his apartment uptown. Finally, one morning at 5 o'clock, he 
got the trail and for two hours shadowed Reichman in the act of 
following a postman. 

This postman’s route was through a business district near 
Broadway. When he dropped mail into the rickety tin boxes of the 
hallways, Reichman would wait an instant, then sneak in and rifle 
the boxes. 

Through our chain of informants we obtained a partial list of 
the checks stolen that morning. There were hundreds of them, 
mailed to New York concerns by their customers from every part 
of the U. S. I made a note of one check from a Broadway sus- 
pender firm, drawn for less than $10, payable on the 42d-street 
branch of the Corn Exchange Bank. 

Together with the partner in the suspender firm who had signed 
this little check, I then took up a personal vigil behind the teller’s 
cage in the branch. On the morning of the third day, one of 
Reichman’s gang brought in this check to be certified. While we 
were nabbing him, my associates outside took care of Reichman 
and a confederate who were doing “lookout.” 

But for our advance knowledge, the suspender man could not 
have identified his own check. Serial number, date, payee’s name 
amount—all had been washed off and changed without leaving a 
trace. The new amount was several hundred dollars. 

Reichman was convicted. The other two escaped through lack 
of direct evidence. The suspender man still thinks I had some 
“magic” which enabled me to foretell the future. 

That was ten years ago. Reichman has been “in again—out 
again” several times since. Like his contemporaries in the mail- 
box game, whenever he is sent away he leaves a school of “disciples” 
to carry on his work. 


| 


(Written especially for Todd Forgery Bulletin. All rights reserved.) 


Every Form of Check “Fraud Illustrated in this Bulletin is 
Covered by the Forgery-Insurance Policy Issued 
to Each User of the 





Protectograph 
Anti-Forgery System 


Complete prevention, backed by insurance, for every form of forgery 
and check fraud that affects the signer of a check, viz: 

(a) Forgery by duplicating a genuine check. 

(b) Change of payee’s name on a genuine check. 

(c) Change of amount on a genuine check. 
There are 800,000 Protectograph users. About 100,000 of the largest 
concerns have added PROTOD registered checks, completing the Anti 
Forgery System, backed by iron-clad Forgery Insurance.’ Millions of 
checks, representing Billions of dollars annually, are insured under these 
policies, and not a single claim for loss has ever been presented. In 
other words, users of this System comprise the only class that is totally 

immune from loss through check manipulation. 


EXACTLY FIFTY ONE DOLLARS SixX CENTS 


Amount Words Are Always “Shredded” in Red; Denominations in Black 


FREE— To responsible executives (only) the much-talked-of 
little book, ‘‘Scratcher, the Forger—His Book.’ 
Written by a celebrated Forger-Editor- -Convict in State Prison, telling 

how he got there. Please write on your business letterhead. 


Todd Protectograph Co. 


(TRADE- MARK REGISTERED) 
(ESTABLISHED 1899) 


World’s Largest Makers of Forgery-Proof Checks and 
Check-Protecting Devices 


1169 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our Foreign Relations 


HE key to the world’s future is the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Our whole domestic development will 
depend very largely from now on upon 
the kind of permanent relations which 

we shall establish with the rest of the world. 

Failure of our government to understand this tre- 
mendous double-headed fact will let us in for all 
kinds of trouble both at home and abroad, and will 
act as an adverse influence in all countries. 

[t is a vast misfortune that the Versailles Confer- 
ence was not permitted to negotiate an immediate 
peace before taking up the question of a League of 
Nations. That was a blunder worse than a crime, 
for which we shall be paying long after those respon- 
sible for it have passed to their reward. 

It will do no good, however, to cry over spilt milk. 
We must take things as they are and do the best 
we can. 

The first decision which must be made is this: 
Shall the United States stand alone in isolation more 
or less splendid or shall we seek to co-operate in 
world problems and world burdens with other 
nations? 

If we choose the second, and it is almost inevitable 
that we must, the next question is how shall this 
co-operation be made effective? Shall we have a 
political alliance or an economic agreement? Or 
shall we put our influence behind a world court of 
law and endeavor to build up a fabric of good-will 
and co-operation based upon established interna- 
tional laws administered by a court of recognized 
jurisdic tion? 

It is probable that all three of these ideas will find 
place in our future practice, with the last of the three 
most prominent. 

We might as well face the facts. The world is no 
longer broken up into separate parts. Thought cur- 
rents run freely from one race to another. Infection 
becomes general almost at once. Good news is the 
instantaneous possession of all. Each type of civili- 
zation reacts upon all the types consciously and 
unconsciously. 

We are what we are. We can not change if we 
would. Our civilization is identical in essence with 
that of the British Empire and in a more modified 
degree with that of France. Any foreign policy 
which ignores this will fail. 

Mr. Harding realizes the magnitude, complexity 
and far-reaching implications for good or ill of the 
reconstruction problems for the solution of which 
his administration will be responsible. He appreci- 
ates this responsibility and is trying to prepare for 
it by consultation with the wisest and ablest thinkers 
in the nation of all shades of opinion. 

By this procedure he is entrenching himself in the 

fidence and respect of the country. Naturally 
ciler and instinctively inclined to co-operation 

other men, he is seeking to lay foundations for a 
foreign policy which will have scope within its pro 
ions for all that we need to do and become in order 

to play our part with honor as a world power. 
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The “‘Irreconcilable”’ will do all he can to make 
it hard for the new administration. But this type of 
obstructionist must be pushed from the pathway 
of progress. He is honest enough, but so is a balky 


mule. His mental attitude is unnatural and unrea- 
sonable. In this vale of tears men must give and 


take. Compromise is the last method of life. 

The opposite of the Irreconcilable is the profes- 
sional Idealist who thinks that his pet scheme is the 
key to the mystery of the Universe. Between these 
extremes stands the great body of rational, moral, 
common-sense American public opinion which is 
prepared to face all the facts and to meet them in a 
constructive way without self-deception of hysteria. 

Let us have a Foreign Policy which expresses the 
mind and spirit of this section of our population 
In that case we shall not go far wrong. 


The Marines Vindicated 


HE investigation of the conduct of the 
United States Marines in Haiti has been 
completed and a report rendered toSecretary 
of the Navy Daniels which not only exoner- 

ates the men and officers of the Corps from charges 
of indiscriminate murder and violence, but com- 
mends them highly for the splendid work they have 
done in the turbulent island republic. The investi- 
gation was thorough and unprejudiced; its findings 
were inevitable. 

LEsSLIE’s, at the time Admiral Mayo was se- 
lected to conduct the investigation, called attention 
to the fact that loose statements made by a marine 
officer of high rank had been exaggerated for political 
purposes, and demanded a square deal for the 
marines. Its confidence in Admiral Mayo and his 
associates has been vindicated by the full and fair 
investigation they made and the temperate and 
judicial report rendered. The Marine Corps comes 
out of the affair with its ancient honor untarnished. 


The Slump in Business Ethics 


HE slump in business is causing suffering to 
many, but the greater loss is the slump in 
business ethics. The chief evidence of this 
ethical slump is found in the cancellation of 

contracts, a practice which has closed mills and 
brought stagnation to business. President Oliver 
M. Fisher of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club, is 
right in saying that the refusal to live up to an obli- 
gation when it means financial loss shows a funda- 
mental lack of religion. “Our whole commercial 
structure,” says he, “‘rests upon the sanctity of con- 
tracts, and they in turn upon solemn, moral and 
religious obligations.” 

We need to put religion into business in order to 
clear up existing business depression. We need to 
do so in order to save our national honor. The 
British Board of Trade has sent to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for their action more than 
$20,000,000 worth of contracts which have been 
broken Ly American business men. Similar com 
plaints have come from other foreign countries. 


This is in marked contrast with the English tradi- 
tion of scrupulous observance of contract, which, 
as a New York banker says, “has given the Eng- 
lish market and the English bill their enormous 
prestige.” 

‘Cancellitis” is a disease, and the sort of disease 
that calls for the surgeon’s knife. To change the 
figure and quote from the Boston News Bureau, we 
should put ‘those responsible for such subterfuges in 
stone containers having heavily grated windows.” 
Recognizing the danger to business and ethics in the 
present situation, prominent textile interests have 
taken steps to organize the National Bureau of 
Commercial Contracts. The moral issue at stake is 
clearly recognized by the textile interests, as well as 
the practical loss to business, estimated at a quarter 
of a billion dollars in the last vear. ’ 

The whole world blamed Germany for making a 
sacred treaty a “scrap of paper,” and business is just 
as greatly to blame when it seeks to excuse its present 
lapse by the same specious plea of necessity. Ameri- 
can business is going through a period of testing in 
the readjustment now going on which will determine 
whether or not we deserve to have prosperity. 


Rampant Crime 


UR Civil War produced a crop of tramps; the 
European War has furnished a crop of crim- 
inals. A wave of crime is now sweeping the 
United States with a deluge of robberies, 

burglaries and homicides. It is worst in cities, and 
those suffer most where city government is bad. 

In the absolute inability of the New York City 
police department to deal with the crime situation 
the electorate of the nation’s greatest city is paying 
the penalty for turning out the Mitchell administra- 
tion, the ablest the city had ever had, for the Hylan 
administration, which has blighted everything it has 
touched by its stupidity and inefficiency. 

But all the nations which were at war have the 
same criminal problem. You can’t put guns into the 
hands of millions of men, train them to kill one an- 
other, arouse brutal instincts and escape the reac- 
tion that holds lightly human life and all ordinary 
social conventions. The crime wave is one of the 
penalties of war. 

This is not the whole story. Crimes are but the 
most violent outbreak of a spirit everywhere mani- 
fest. This spirit shows itself in general lawlessness, 
in disregard for ordinary conventions, in the almost 
universal greed for gain by the quickest road possi- 
ble, in the profiteer and the workingman who refuses 
to do a full day’s work, both of whom have robbed 
us as surely as the “hold-up” man. 

What the nation and the world need to overcome 
this condition is a revival of religion, in no narrow, 
sectarian sense but in the fundamentals. The new 
criminals are marked by their youth. Home life and 
parental restraint have broken down. Pulpit, press, 
stage and screen should preach the simple virtues. 
And all men and women who love order and peace 
should set the example of clean, fair, law-observing 
and well-ordered living. 
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Dutch Trousers Resemble a Modern Skirt A Skate, Family Style Lots More Fun than Pulling a Truck 
A Dutchman takes as naturally to skates as a Venetian There is nobody home when H. Considering the aigrette and elaborate trappings of the 
to a gondola. When the North Sea cut across lots and left freezes over. (H. meaning Holland.) horse, this picture is somewhat an anti-climax. One is dis 
the Zuider Zee, it made the world’s greatest skating-pond. Skating is the national sport. appointed at not seeing the Queen of Holland on behind. 
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Ice Yachts and Windmills Share the Sea Breeze 
Almost without number are the small streams which curve their wav 
through northern Holland emptying into the Zuider Zee. Typical of low-coun- 
try landscape is this view. There are no up-grades on Holland railways. 





Note that the Ice Is Higher than the Land 


Taking ice-boats to Holland would be like fetching coals to Newcastle, or 
Scranton. These boats, however, are but summer craft, lashed to a frame. 
Open water would have no more terrors for them than for a hydroplane. 






































A Carnival Couple 
There’s a hint of old Ireland 
in the man’s costume. Look 
close and you can get his 
number. Scene: Amsterdam. 


Zuider Zee or Jones’s Pond, Wherever Boys Get Together the Result Is the Same 


Needless to explain what these Dutch young ’uns of the Isle of Marken are about to do, or to 
what use they will put their spiked sticks. Dutch boys have one advantage over most of ours: 
They can step off their sidewalk right out on the ice. And their trousers make excellent spin- 
nakers or balloon jibs whenjskating before the wind. You can’t beat the Dutch at that. 


On One of the Canals 


Walking in winter is option 
even in the Dutch citi 
There are miles and miles of 
frozen waterways like this 
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The Open Shop 


[ the close of the war 


intimate association 


ifter somewhat 
with the indus 
trial organization of the whole na 
tion, I found myself fixed in the 


| } + > 
belief that the next great struggle 


Lad 
in this country would center around the “Open 
Shop.” It has not surprised me. therefore, 
to see a nationwide lining up of the opposing 


forces and to observe the steady preparation on 
both sides for a finished fight. 

One hears every day of some new develop- 
ment in the struggle. In Boston and New 
York the clothing trade is just now the storm 
center. The revelations brought out by the 
Lockwood Committee as to conditions in the 
building trades in New York made the public 
gasp, but were not surprising to those who knew 
what had been going on behind the scenes. 

This is evidently something that has to be 
settled with or without war. The issue cannot 
be postponed, for the battle is now on and 
growing hotter every hour. 

We need very much to know just what it is 
all about rhe general public has no concep- 
tion of the conditions under which industry has 
been carried on from the point of view of in- 
dustrial relations. Those conditions having 
become so bad, so positiy ely absurd, that em- 
ployers from Seattle to Maine are now prac- 
tically out on strike against them 


The Struggle for Human Rights 


T must be remembered that modern industry was 
built up upon autocratic Che employer 
was “master”? in name and fact. He had the 
unquestioned right to run his own business in his 

own way. The relation between employer and employee 
was primarily an economic relation, but it was more com- 
pletely a personal relation; good if the employer and 
employee were men of good will; bad if they were not of 
one mind. 

By and by came the era of big business, with big cor- 
porations; big capital and a growing absentee ownership. 
The old-time personal contact disappeared over night. 
The worker became a “hand,” a mere unit in the indus- 
trial machine, like a cog or wheel. The individual em- 
ployee lined up against the big, impersonal absentee 
employer had absolutely no chance. He was like a fly 
upon a wheel 

As a result of this condition the employee took a leaf 
out of the boss’s book and began an organization of his 
own. It was a fighting organization designed to secure 
rights, and assert power, but not to insist upon duties. 
This organization was an economic and social necessity, 
and the story of its development is a remarkable chapter 
in the upward struggle of mankind. 

One of the essential objects of the new labor organiza- 
tion was to shift attention from the individual worker to 
the labor union of which he was a member. This big new 
labor corporation proposed to do business only as a cor- 
poration with the big new financial corporation. It 
fought for recognition. and won its fight. It gradually 
grew strong and wealthy and at last, during the war, it 
acquired enormous political power. 


ic leas. 


Power as a Two-Edged Sword 


HE lust for power is a perverted passion of 

human nature. It is the defect of both mean 

and great men. And power once acquired tends 

to become separated from that sense of re- 
sponsibility which is the supreme characteristic of Deity 
and which was joined to power in the groundwork of 
human nature 


If we believe in a Goi of infinite power, creator and 


ruler of the Universe, such a belief becomes a nightmare 
of fear unless we believe also that infinite power is always 
curbed by infinite justice and love. Unless God sends 
His r ipon the just a just alike, He is not God. 
No violation of any natural or moral law by men would 
yO unpunished 10 xoment if Divine Power were un- 
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restrained by Divine Mercy. 

\las. that God-like man should have so defaced the 
ine image in which he was formed as to accept power 
the duty which power 


al 
and at the same moment spurn 
always lays upon its possessor 
rhe painful truth is that during the early stages of 
industrialism in America the employer possessed power, 
and used it with little intelligence and less sense of moral 
ls either his employees or the public 
\s a result of this stark stupidity the labor union was 
Che public also became schooled 
and steeped in cynical susp of t} 


big Corporauons. 


obligation towar 
born and grew apace 
motives of capital 


as represent For example, during 
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the war almost every public utility in America was 
pinched and starved, but every appeal for better terms 
or higher rates was met by rejection on the part of the 
people. They believed that these institutions had plenty 
of power and that they would always use that power 
against the people. And every ignorant agitator in the 
land helped to foster this belief. 


Tarred with the Same Stick 


T came as a terrible shock to the everyday folk of 
this fair land when they discovered that labor had 
no more moral sense in the use of power than had 
capital—perhaps not as much. The “downtrod- 

den wage slave’’ had long been the object of genuine 
sympathy in his unequal struggle against the ‘“‘octopus”’ 
of impersonal wealth. But when labor achieved power 
during the war, a sad disillusionment followed. It was 
seen that the workingman in a place of power is just like 
the capitalist, ready to use his power for selfish ends with- 
out the restraint of moral responsibility. 

In Seattle the veil was lifted by a soviet strike. Winni- 
peg came along with another object lesson. The railroad 
men cracked a whip over the shoulders of government 
and public alike. The miners did not hesitate to freeze 
and starve the rest of us. The longshoremen and other 
freight handlers in ports like New York inflicted unbe- 
lievable loss and suffering upon innocent and guilty 
alike. 

All this was expensive but wholesome education. The 
people of this country have learned something and they 
are going to put their knowledge to profitable use. They 
are studying the new battle line between capital and labor 
with a new interest and understanding, and they are 
beginning to ask questions. 

They want to know why it is necessary for capital and 
labor to be fighting each other all the time while the 
public has to pay the bills. Does the fault lie in our 
economic system or in the moral and mental weakness of 
employer and employee? Why has not the labor 
union reduced industrial strife? Will the open shop 
create an era of peace and good-will? 











Work as a Soul-Cleanser 


O matter how humble the task, 
when men work they ally them- 
selves with, and take on the image of, 
that divine Worker, Whose genius and 
glory are revealed alike in the processes 
and laws of nature, and in the ideas, 
ideals and institutions which have 
their origin in the spirit of man. 
Life begins with work. It ends with 
idleness. The notion that work is a 











curse is really a form of atheism. J 
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The Real Issue 


MMHE everyday American is for the open 
shop and against the closed shop. And 
this definite attitude is not the resul! 
of economic or social bias. It is ; 

question of American citizenship. The closed 
shop will not permit a non-union man to work in 
it. If he tries to work there he is terrorized 
by his fellow workmen and driven out. 

The Constitution of our country guarantees 
every citizen the right to work where he chooses. 
The closed shop, which denies this right and 
enforces that denial by private and unlawful 
terrorism, is therefore un-American to the last 
degree. 

On the other hand the open shop is supposed 
to be free and open to any man whether he bi 
union or non-union. This is called the “‘ Amer 
ican Plan.”’ And this is the issue upon which 
the big fight is coming. 

The union leaders tell us that the employers 
are not sincere; that they are really working 
for a shop closed to the unions and open to 
everyone else; and that the open shop is simpl) 
a non-union shop. 

The people want to know and must know the 
truth about this. If the employers who have 
really struck against the tyranny of unionism 
are simply fighting for power; if they are seek 
ing merely to wrest power [rom the unions an 
transfer it to their own hands, they can never 
win. The public is sick of despotism and 
exploitation and hypocrisy. The American people want 
an open shop in which any man may work. 

The real open shop will win, and it ought to win. It 
is an American proposition and has public opinion with 
it. But it has a price attached. If tomorrow the open 
shop is established everywhere it cannot and will not 
last the day out unless the employer is willing to 
pay the price. That price is that the employer shall 
voluntarily do for his employees, in so far as their de 
mands are just, what now the labor union forces him to 
do. And further that the employer himself shall become 
the leader of the men in his employ. 

If the struggle for the open shop is simply a struggle 
for power rather than an effort to establish justice, it will 
fail and it ought to fail. But if it represents a real moral 
movement in which reason and justice are to take the 
place of brute force in industry, it will prove to be of 
enormous value to the whole country. 

No man can be the head of an open shop who is not 
white and true clear through. He must become the 
leader of the men in his employ or he cannot expect them 
to turn from the leadership of the union official. 

We want the open shop—but can we pay the price? 
That is the real issue. The open shop would come with- 
out a struggle if employers everywhere demonstrate that 
they are big enough and good enough to head an open 
shop. The only way to get rid of tyranny is to put some- 
thing better in its place. 


Wanted: More Light, Less Heat 


E have reached a time when the labor question 
in America can be brought to some permanent 
solution. There is a new attitude of mind and 
a new disposition of heart among employers 

everywhere. The professional deliverer of the working- 
man is just now in trouble. He is like a man trying to 
hold back an avalanche with a toothpick. If the finan- 
cial slide continues, he will be swept away. 

There are certain fixed principles upon which most 
of us nowadays have reached agreement. There is first 
of all a standard of living below which it is bad for the 
community that any individual should fall. This stand 
ard varies in different localities, but it rests upon an 
identical moral basis. 

Any one who can not produce enough by his labor to 
entitle him to this standard wage ought to be put in a 
class apart and be looked after by the community. 

Then let there be no limit except a worker’s ability to 
what hemav earn. Take the workingman out of his grave 
clothes of a wage schedule and production keyed to the 
poorest man, and let him realize all his powers to the full. 

After this let us agree upon a just minimum return for 
invested capital and upon a fair distribution among 
nd workers of all excess earnings 


investors, management 
above this minimum 

Now is the time for the fair and wise men on both sides 
to get together. They can not stay apart if they would. 
Industry is a partnership between employer and em- 
ployee. It is to the advantage of the worker to have the 
boss make money. It is equally to the advantage of the 
employer that his partners, the workers, should mak« 
money. The prosperity of all parties in Industry is vital 
to the progress of the general public. 
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CONCERTED COUGHING 
Cricdcal Review of a Performance Which Every- 
toay Has Heard, but Nobody Has Written up. 

HE coughing among the audi- 
ence at last night’s (here insert 
name of lecture, play or concert) 
was rather below average, ex- 

cept in spots. ‘There was a raggedness 
about it, especially in the pianissimo 
passages. With the choruses less fault 
could be found, coughers gaining con- 
fidence from one another and carrying 
ensembles through, on several occa- 
sions, to a ringing finale. Although no 
encores were asked, many were given, the | 
occupants of the balcony being especially | 
generous in this respect. 
Of the solo numbers, particular mention 
must be made of the coughing of Mrs. 
here insert name) who performed an ex- 
ceedingly difficult bit for fully ten minutes, 
behind a lace handkerchief. Likewise that 
of Mr. (add name), whose improvised barks 
in G Major were rendered with an atten- 
tion to phrasing which lifted him far above | 
par, until he was given a paper cup of ice- | 
water by a passing usher. His chest tones 
were notably rounded and full, and an 
exceptional future undoubtedly awaits him | 
if pneumonia does not cut short his career. | 
A most pleasing concerted number was a | 
trio arranged for larynx, windpipe and 
bronchial tubes, rendered by the (insert | 
name) family in D-Row Orchestra, 2-4-6. 
The whooping of Mrs. (add name) in F. 
Sharp Minor, while escaping up the aisle, 
was also well received. We hope to hear 
from her again. 
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The prudent young man in these days of 
crime waves proposes to his girl in a safe- 


deposit vault, shows her the solitaire for a, gested cereals; that I will drink neither tea 
‘nor coffee; that I will not contract the 


blissful instant or two, then locks it up. 











BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRESS 


Should you detect a rich, gamey 
flavor in your next beefsteak, it 
may be because the meat was cut 
from this, which is half buffalo. 


The Buffalo as a Producer 


N these practical days meat be- 
fore grace sometimes is more im- 
portant than grace before meat. 
On the stock farm and in the 

market-place, for concrete examples. 
As graceful as a cow, might well be the 
comment on this queer quadruped, but 
when it comes to meat, this melancholy 
animal averages two hundred pounds 
more of money value about the shoul- 
ders than any other member of the 
bovine family. It’s a cross between a 
domestic cow and an American buffalo, 
or bison, inheriting enough of the 
latter’s huge shoulders to make it of 
interest as an investment. The cross- 
breeding of buffalo and bossy is an 
experiment of ranchmen in the prov- 
ince of Alberta, Canada, where is main- 
tained the largest buffalo herd in the 
world, several thousand head. The 
crossing of buffalo with cows, even 
though each practical result provides 


or otherwise use tobacco in any form; that 


or malt liquors and rigidly refrain from 


of vegetarianism, recognizing in red meat a 





BY ARTHUR 


A MOUTHFUL OF OATHS 
N ISS LUCY PAGE GASTON of Chi- 
cago has written to President-elect 


Harding, asking him to quit smoking cigar- | 


ettes. Lest you think it nobody’s business 
what the President-elect chooses to smoke, 
we hasten to explain that Miss Lucy Page 
Gaston is Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Anti-Cigarette League, which 
official position gives her the right to butt 
in. Miss Gaston, however, represents but 
one band of butters-in. There are others. | 
And in order to do the job completely, 
slight nobody, and save a lot of time, we 
suggest that the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court administer on Inaugura- 
tion Day the following oath for President 
Harding to take: 

‘I do solemnly swear that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States; that I will not smoke, chew 


I will abstain from indulgence in spirituous 


serving such at any White House function; 
that I will adhere strictly to the principles 





national peril; that I will eat only predi- 








NE 


an additional two hundred pounds of 
good meat, as before described, is not 
likely to cause any oversurplus in the 
provision market, but the innovation will | 
serve at least as a reminder of the bound- 
less meat supply which was thrown away 
when killing of bufialo was permitted. 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


H. FOLWELL 


opium, cocaine or other drug habit; that I 
will play neither golf nor any other outdoor 
pastime upon the Sabbath; that I will not 
indulge in cards or other games of chance 
for a money stake; that I will not dance, or 
permit others to dance, within the pre- 
cincts of the White House; that I will 
withhold for example’s sake my patronage 


| from the theater and the movies; and that 


to the best of my ability I will preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

oS 


The mistake the consumer makes is in not 
appealing to Congress to finance him when 
commodity prices are higher than he can 


afford. 
oS 


BANQUETEERS, A WORD WITH YOU 


ry banquets are conceded to be dismal 
affairs. To relieve the gloom, you 
have a Mental Suggestion Card instead of 
a Wine Card. Mental suggestion, if the | 
suggestor knows his business and the sub- | 
jects are receptive, will work wonders. 
Just before oysters are served, let lights in 


the banquet hall be dimmed. At a signal | was “un 
| from the toast-master, diners relax in| body can say that of the Mayor of New York. 


The X-Ray Branches Out 


HEN the X-Ray apparatus first 
was perfected and put into use, 
medical and surgical diagnoses 
was its chief field. By most 


| folks, this was assumed to be its only field. 


Ordinary portrait photography is concerned with facial expression and the tilt 
of the head, and that istwhere it differs from the X-Ray, which is eager to learn 
and disclose what the lady is hiding in the sole of her shoe. See photo at right. 


their chairs, and with half-closed ey 

concentrate upon the mental scientis 
The latter stands upon a platform in 
the center of the room and address 
himself to each diner subconsciou 
ness 


“You have just had two 


martini 


you are warm with good fellowship 
he will sav in soft but firm tone 
“Repeat after me lL have just ha 
two martinis; | am warm with good 
fellowship.’ 

Then, with a bang, the lights go up 
jazz artists begin; and the result 
perfect Referring to the Mental Sugges 
tion Card, diners ‘note that Sauterne 


during the fish 
brut) with 
Burgundy 


while 


l 
Wlil De given 


‘treatment ”’ 
course; champagne suggestion 
the entrée; and a rich, fruit 
discourse, with 
the waiters are 
Cordial *‘ suggestion 

The beauty of this system is it 
to satisfy and the eq ial certainty tl 
there will be ho unpleasant sequel 7 )} 
who would carry suggestion so far as 
insist On a morning after? 


rose-tinted lights 
distributing the roast 
will be optional 


rtait 
SCCILALMILY 


oS 


HE notion of scaring thieves and hold 
up men by the pop-op oping ol police 
motorcycles through the streets by night 
limited to one 


| 


nocturnal 


is too good an idea to be 
application Patrolmen on 
beat should have 

with castanets. As at present equipped 
they are in peril of sneaking up on a thief 


at work, instead of frightening him off 


; ‘ 
their gum-shoes fitted 


8 
Bismarck said of Napoleon III that h 


undisce ym petent Vo 


vered mk 





mrrganaTiomas 
X-Ray photograph of a smug- 
gler’s foot. Bones, buckles and 
nails are of no interest to customs 
officials, but the two rings are. 


It showed what was the matter with our 
bones, and if there was trouble at th 
root of one of our teeth. 
the X-Ray with a personality, it may be 
said that mere hospital and clinical 
work does not satisfy it. It has taken 
up other lines, widely divergent. As 
instances of this, it is helping customs 
officials to detect smuggling, and it is 
doing a genuine commercial job among 
the pearl fishers of Ceylon. Photo 
graphs on this page show, first, the 
apparatus turning Its irresistible eye 


y 


But, crediting 


upon a woman’s shoe; second, what it 
saw there—rings hidden in the sole 
and heel. Admirable is the way in 
which the X-Ray helps the pear! 
fishers. It removes the necessity of 
opening oysters to look for pearls which 
are not there. Then there is the blo 

this jack-of-all-sciences has just dealt 
the “Old Master” industry. It make 

the discovery of faking a simpk 
matter. proving the basis of it anothei 
painting 
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N” Election Day, President-elect | 
Harding te legraphed to Vice-Presi- | 
dent-elect Coolidge, ** We’ve got a | 

real job, and we'll tackle it together.” 

he American people have before them 


a real job. After we entered the great 

ar, we spent money like a drunken sailor. 
We have an annual obligation of interest 
on our war debt of a good deal more than 
dollars a year, to say nothing 
of reducing the principal. What the 
Government will lose in revenue from pro- 
under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, added to what it will cost to en- 
force prohibition, means another one 
billion dollars, so that the annual tax bur- 
den of carrying prohibition is substantially 
equal to that of carrying our entire war 
debt. 

It is not my intention either to criticize 
or to extol the wisdom of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but merely to mention it as 
one of the higher taxation 
which we must take into consideration. 

During the Great War, there 
has been no determined effort made to cut 
down the Government pay-roll. On the 
contrary, the tendency has been both to 
swell the numbers of government em 
ployés and to raise their wages, for 
political effect, although the effect has 
turned out to be the exact opposite of that 
planned by the politicians responsible for 
the policy. 

We have undertaken to build the 
mightiest navy in the world, and with our 
expenditures for army and navy added 
to the other costs of running the Govern- 
and added to the two billion dollars 


billion 


Mbition 


causes ol 


and since 


ment, 


retrieve the unaccepted booklet plan from 
the tiles. 

For half an hour William had been sit 
ting on the edge of his chair in his cubby- 
hole outside Ardsley’s office, trying to 
figure out the best scheme of campaign. If 
he waited until the conference was over 
and the matter cut and dried, he probably 
would fail to get even a hearing. If, on 
the other hand, he interrupted, Ardsley 
would undoubtedly explode in a shower of 
sarcasm. It was surely a case of the devil 
and the deep sea 

William decided for the devil. He 
tapped disc reetly at the office door, hes 
itated a moment and then entered. 

“What is it?”’ Ardsley 
between his brows deepening. 

“Why—er—it’s about the New Amster 
lam Trust booklet, Mr. Ardsley. I have 
something here I'd like to show you.” 

“VYou—vou have a suggestion for the 
New Amsterdam Trust Company booklet! 
Heavens! Mr. Radford, why did you 
keep us waiting so long before favoring us 

William had approached the desk until 


snapped, the line 





he stood besidc Ardsley. He laid his 
dummy and copy before the latter. Ards 
ley, scowling again, flipped the pages with 
his forefinger. 

“Very interesting for a first attempt,” 
he sneered, “but I haven’t the time now 
to educate vou in the intricacies of booklet 

ally, Radford, I’m surprised that 
you should dis » Mr. Ardsley at this 
ti Miss Malvert ed in 

| ) Gord inging s legs and with a 
cig t the c of his mouth, 

Wil n began a half-hearted justitic i 

1 his Work Ardsley shook a finger 

“Don’t argue, Radford! Here, clean out 
these ash-tr nd g rid of that stuff.” 

William mechanically reached for the 
76 


By Hupson -ACAXIM 


| a year above mentioned, it is a safe esti- 


mate that we shall have to bear a tax 
burden for some time to come of at least 


| three billion dollars a year. 


This means about thirty dollars a year 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States; and as the number of per- 
sons in the average family is five, the new 
tax burden is about $150 a year per 
family. 

The common people are told that the 
most of this burden will be borne by the 
wealthy classes, and that the laboring 
classes will be relieved of much of their 
share of it, but the common people have 
learned by sad experience, from the recent 
high cost of living, that the concerns of all 
classes of the American people, the poor 
with the rich, are so intimately related and 
connected that an onerous burden imposed 
on one class, finally, in the natural law of 
adjustment, is thrown upon all classes. 
We have furthermore learned that suc 
cess and prosperity of any one class in the 
final adjustment is shared by all classes. 

It is a natural law 
that the welfare of each is the concern oi 
all, and that the ill-fare of any one is the 
concern of every one. 

The American spirit is laboring under 
its load, but it is not staggering or falter 
ing, and it will not stagger or falter, for 
the reason that the thing which we call 
Americanism is a stabilizer of success ane 
prosperity of the great majority of the 
people. The American workers are buying 


of our social order 


Out of the 


|land and building homes all over the 


country, and the home is the greatest of 
all national stabilizers. 

Labor is beginning to learn that 
Capital is its friend and also that every- 
thing in the world is relative, and that the 
common laborers of the United States, as 
compared with those of other countries, 
are capitalists. The painters, carpenters, 
masons, farmers, shop-workers, now have 
their automobiles, and actually live under 
conditions of greater comfort and luxury 
and everything that makes for well-being, 


} 
| 
| 
| 





Leslie’s Weekl, 


The Bie Fob Ahead of This Nation 


Americanism is a natural, healthy growth 


| with which all of the organs of the socia 


body co-operate for common welfare. 
Therefore I predict that, although we 
shall have heavy burdens to bear, have 


| much to afflict us and try our patience and 


endurance, we shall still work our way 


| through to greater and yet better things, 


bodily good, and intellectual uplift, than | 


any noble or king was able to enjoy a few 


years ago; and this condition is the direct | 


result of the work of the great triumvirs— 
Labor, Capital and Americanism. 
Capital is learning that when Labor is 


and shall keep the wheels of progress 
running toward a more brilliant future 
than ever; but the sooner the great mass 
of the people grasp the pregnant truths 
that I have here stated, the more rapid 
will be our progress, and the lighter will 
be our burdens. 

All of us are in a sense capitalists, and 
all of us in a sense laborers; still there is a 
great middle class between what is 
generally termed Capital and what is 
termed Labor. This class is unorganized, 


| and, by consequence, it is a sort of buffer 


well paid, it becomes a better market for | 


what Capital and Labor jointly produce. 
Furthermore, Capital is learning that it 
pays to give to Labor an interest other 
than wages in the results of success of 
business enterprises; and Labor is learning 
that it derives larger and more permanent 
benefit through helpful co-operation than 
through the squeeze of the strike. 

For these reasons, Bolshevism can not 
thrive on American soil. Bolshevism is 
like a cancer—an unnatural and outlaw 
organism foreign to all the other parts ot 
the body, which by its very growth gener 
ates its own corruption and decay, with 
the final death of the whole body upon 


which it preys; while, on the other hand, ! 


ut 


Concluded from page 60) 


ash-trays. His feeling of discouragement 
was rapidly turning to the bitterness which 
demands expression in violence. His eye 


caught the booklet dummy which Ardsley | 


had pushed to one side. It represented 
the happiest hours of his life—his greatest 
enthusiasm—the dear association with 
Helen Barry. And it was cast aside with 
out even a hearing! 

The hand that had been extended for 
the ash-tray was withdrawn quickly—and 
clenched into a fist with which he pounded 
the desk as he leaned forward. 

“Clean out your own ash-trays, Mr 
Ardsley!—or get Miss Malvert to do it! 
I’m through!” 


ILLIAM sat in Madison Square Park, 
reviewing the scene. The appoint- 
ment with Sheldon had been for three 
o'clock. Helen would know of the fiasco 
of their booklet before she left her office. 
Yes, the only consolation lay in the fact 
that he would be through with Ardsley 
Press forever and all time after the next 
day when he drew the pay that was com 
ing to him. 
Coming out of the inner office he had 
spoken briefly and to the point. 


“T’ll see that the cashier makes up your 
pay to date, Radford. You can come for 
it at ten tomorrow.” 

At quarter of five William left his 
bench. A few minutes later he met Helen. 
She seemed as happy and cheerful as ever. 

“Well, it’s all over, but I suppose you 
know all about it. He got my goat!”’ 

‘“That’s too bad.” 

William attributed Helen’s non-com 
mittal air to the fact that they were going 
down the subway stairs and the crowd was 
thick. She had nothing further to say 
until they were safely wedged in the corner 
of a car-platform on a Brooklyn-bound 
train. 

“So Mr. Ardsley didn’t like the booklet?” 

“He hardly looked at it! It’s back to 
Kansas for me, I suppose,’’ he continued. 
“Guess I don’t fit into the big-town stuff.” 

“You haven't asked me yet what Ards 
ley Press sold Mr. Sheldon in the way of a 


booklet,’” countered Helen. 

“Tt doesn’t matter much—to me—does 
it?) I’m through.” 

“Are you?—I didn’t know it was 


Gord had told him to do that. | final 


“But I’ve just been telling you 
“T know, but Mr. Sheldon commissioned 


A Plea 


By Vivian Yeisen LArAmore 


Y life is what I made it, good or iI. 
Let me forever know this, and be still. 
I would not lay to destiny or fate 
The failures that are mine, or over-rate 


Those fruitless efforts made. 

But looking on this life as but a grade, 

I would with contrite spirit strongly strive 
To let what good there is in me survive 


| because of a slight—er 


and-suffer class between Capital and 
Labor. There is no good reason why the 
great Middle Class should not organize, 
and there are cogent reasons why it should 
organize in some sort of way to act as an 
interested partner with Capital and Labor 
in the affairs which they have to settle 
with each other. 

The more of the people who co-operate 
for the common welfare the better; and 
the great Middle Class, being, as it is, 
vitally concerned as a sufferer from the 
quarrels between Capital and Labor, is 
concerned in the adjustment of these 
quarrels. The great Middle Class, which, 
in the end, must foot most of the bills, 
should take a hand in and have a voice in 
all adjustments between Capital and Labor. 


the Ardsley Press to do a booklet for the 
New Amsterdam Trust Company, this 
afternoon.” 

“Maybe he did, but that doesn’t affect 
me!” 

“Doesn’t it?p—I thought it did because 

-well because—it was your booklet!’’ 

“What!” William’s ejaculation could 
have been heard half a car length. 

“Sh-h!—don’t tell everybody 
it,’ Helen warned. 

“You see, it was this way: Mr. Gord 
came to our office at three o'clock and 
explained that Ardsley had been detained. 
Mr. Sheldon didn’t care much, because he 
thinks more of Gord’s advice than he does 
of Ardsley’s. Gord opened his brief case 
and took out some papers. ‘ Listen to this, 
Mr. Sheldon,’ he said, and then he began 
reading. It was your introduction. He 
kept right on, reading little bits here and 
there. Then he gave Mr. Sheldon the 
dummy. They pawed it over and chuckled, 
and Mr. Sheldon said, ‘You’ve hit it this 
time, John! That’s sure!’ And then I 
knew the book was sold.” 

“But how—why——” 
completely at sea. 

“Well, Mr. Gord went on to say that he 
and Ardsley had had nothing to do with it. 
It had been done by a young fellow who 
had been really mis-cast in their organiza- 
tion. The young man had since resigned 
misunderstanding, 
but he, Gord, had hopes of getting him to 
reconsider when he sees him tomorrow. 
If he does reconsider, Gord is going to take 
him into his own office.” 

William was silent, 
words. 

Finally, the girl spcke again. 

“Do you think—you will reconsider— 
William?—Kansas is a long way off.” 

“Will I!—Will I[!—Say, will you—-—” 
His words were lost in the hum of the 
train. 


about 


William 


Was 


too stunned for 
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January 15, 1921 


Business Authorities Promise Better Condttions 


A Steel Trade Forecast 


By A. I. FINpiey, 
Editor “‘The Iron Age” 


HE steel trade came to the end of 

1920 with production declining and 

buying nearer a standstill than at 
any time in years. No previous depres- 
sion in the American steel industry was 
like the present one in being accompanied 
by world-wide disturbance and, in some 
countries, a close approach to national 
bankruptcy. Moreover, in no previous 
depression in steel were other domestic 
industries passing through such drastic 
reductions in prices as are now under 
way. Thus all the charts ordinarily con- 
sulted to point the way to normal are of 
little use. The wide variation between 
the Steel Corporation’s prices and those 
of independent steel companies, main- 
tained for more than fifteen months and 
accented in the first nine months of 1920, 
is another factor in the present situation 
that is without precedent. The inde- 
pendent steel companies got several 
hundred million dollars more for their half 
of the country’s total steel output than 
the Steel Corporation got in the months 
following the announcement of the In- 
dustrial Board prices of March, 1919. 
But the Steel Corporation recently reported 
about 9,000,000 tons of unfilled orders on 
its books, while the independent companies 
had only a fraction of that amount. The 
Steel Corporation’s operations up to 
December 15 were close to ninety per cent 
of capacity, with shipments averaging 
about 50,000 tons per day, whereas the 
large independent steel companies were 
running at thirty to sixty per cent of 
capacity, and some of the smaller com- 
panies at less than thirty per cent of 
capacity. 

Late in November the independent 
companies, which for most of the months 
of 1920 were able to get for their steel 
from $15 to $30 per ton more than the 
Steel Corporation’s prices, came down to 
the level of the latter on most products. 
At the same time the Steel Corporation 
announced that it did not intend to 
advance its prices unless ‘altered con- 
ditions’”” made advances necessary. This 
had a stabilizing effect on the market, but 
did not bring out much buying. The 
Steel Corporation has about half the steel 
capacity of the country, but latterly it 
seems to have been getting considerably 
more than fifty per cent of the new 
business. Apparently its customers, with 
the advantage of the lower prices they 


have had for months, have been doing | 


more business in their respective lines of 
manufacture than their competitors who 
have paid the high prices charged by the 
independent steel companies. 

Unemployment at independent steel 
mills increased in December and wage re- 
ductions were being made, amounting in 
some cases to fifteen per cent. Some mills 
were running two eight-hour shifts instead 
of two twelve-hour shifts as heretofore, 
and thus were keeping a larger number 
of men employed and eliminating over- 
time. In January general reductions in 
wages have been deemed necessary by a 
number of important steel companies, 
though no such move is looked for in the 
case of the Steel Corporation. 

Railroad buying of equipment in 1921 
now promises to be much less than was 
looked for in August, when the forty per 
cent. advance was made in freight rates. 
Larger rail orders have been placed for 
this year than were given out in 1920, 
but the railroads consider car prices too 
high and the car shortage of two or three 
months ago has now given way to a car 
surplus. This surplus will be greater in 
the next few months. Agricultural im- 
plement buying in 1921 promises to be 











curtailed in view of the precipitate decline 
in all crop values. In the automobile 
trade the prospects for renewed buying | 
are much clouded and activity is likely to 
be delayed some months. Building | 
should increase as the new year advances, | 
in view of the reduction in labor and | 
material cost. In that respect the out- | 
look is more hopeful than in others. The | 
export trade in iron and steel fell off | 
; | 
sharply in December and the movement | 
in 1921 may fall to sixty per cent of last 
year’s. 
On the whole 1921 promises to be a | 
difficult year for the producers of steel, | 
with the probability that, averaging the | 
operations of the Steel Corporation and 
the independent producers’ output in the | 
first half at least will not be more than 
seventy-five per cent of that for 1920. 
For a portion of the year prices on a| 
number of products may even go below 
the Industrial Board level which the | 
Steel Corporation has been maintaining. 


The Copper Situation 
By W. G. NEALE, 


Editor “ Boston Commercial’s Weekly 
Copper Letter” 


| Deca for the personal satisfac- 





tion derived by copper company | 
officials and stockholders from a 
national service splendidly rendered, the 
World War period conjures up painful | 
memories. | 

Copper producers answered the war call | 
by increasing output 1,000,000,000 pounds | 
to 2,432,385,000 pounds in 1918 as 
against 1,533,781,394 pounds in 1914. 
In the four years ended December 31, 
1918, the huge total of 8,754,523,224 | 
pounds of copper had been made available 
for war and other purposes. Going mines 
were recklessly “high graded,” old mines 
were reopened, new mines were developed, 
working forces were doubled and wages 
were increased, while in some cases bonuses 
were paid to encourage greater output. 
Profits were fairly commensurate with the 
effort up to the time the United States 
Government fixed the price, first at 23.50 
cents and later at 26 cents, for all the 
copper to be sold. 

It was fortunate for copper-mining 
shareholders and the industry as a whole 
that there had been sizeable profits in the 
years 1915, 1916 and 1917, as the war's 
inheritance to the copper producers may 
be briefly summarized as follows: (1) 
An unwieldy surplus of refined metal 
estimated at 1,500,000,000 pounds, or 
four times normal; (2) a weakened market 
price position for the red metal in view of 
this accumulated surplus; (3) record high 
operating costs impossible of adjustment 
without drastic measures; (4) a weakened 
financial position of foreign customers, a 
world shortage of capital, and a level of 
general prices which precluded the im- 
mediate resumption of building opera- 
tions, which always spell the maximum 
consumption of copper in peace times. 

But the copper-mining industry has 
faced difficult periods in the past. Due 
partly to the nature of the business and 
again taking into consideration the rather | 
violent ups and downs, the financial struc- 
ture of copper companies is simplicity 
itself. There are no preferred stocks and 
in only a few cases any bonds ahead of 
the ‘ownership shares.”’ Unlike many en- 
terprises copper companies did not have to 
utilize their profits as fast as they were | 
made to create new facilities—fixed | 
assets—and they didn’t distribute all their 
net earnings in dividends. Profits were 
allowed to accumulate in the shape of 
cash, government bonds, etc. 








Because copper has a world market | 1921 the hardware trade will be fully | consecration 


and is adapted to such a variety of: 


| of the 
in 1902. 


uses, the years 1919 and 1920 witnessed a 
very substantial reduction in the surplus, 
despite the fact that the normal peace 
activities, such as building and_ utility 
expansion, have not been resumed. 

But in the face of generally dislocated 
foreign and domestic general business 
conditions it was inevitable that copper 
metal prices should decline. That this de- 
cline has been drastic—from 26 cents to 
14 cents—probably will be found in. the 
long run to have been the best thing that 
could have happened, no matter how dis- 
appointing and painful it may be to copper 
company shareholders for the time being. 
Current prices are 3.23 cents below the | 
average price of electrolytic for the 
past twenty years and within 3 cents 
low record of 11 cents made 


At current prices no object can be 
gained by melting up war munitions for 
their copper content. Because 14 cents 
a pound for copper is 3 to 4 cents under 
current average production costs, mines 
are shutting down and wages are being 
reduced. Thus corrective measures now 
in evidence are hastening the day when a 
resumption of normal world demand will 
affix prices for copper which will show a 
fair profit over production costs. At that 
time anything approaching full production 
will enable the established copper-mining 
companies to equal their past earning 
record which speaks for itself. 

Unless all signs fail 1921 will witness the 
beginning of the next era of real peace 
expansion as contrasted with the irregular 
and artificial activity of the war years. 
If so, domestic and foreign demand for | 
copper will gradually increase, while pro- 
duction declines. As capital is made 
available for expansion, confidence re- 
turns and the forces of reconstruction 
gather momentum, the copper surplus | 
will disappear like magic. It will probably 
require two years to consummate changes 
which will demand capacity copper 
production, satisfactory prices and favor- | 
able profits. 


The Hardware Trade at 


Normal 


By James H. 
Editor “Hardware Dealers’ Magazine” 


KENNEDY, 





HE outlook in the hardware trade 

[ for 1921 is, in several respects, of 

an encouraging nature. As things 
now stand the manufacturers of hardware 
in some cases are behind in their orders, | 
and unless there is a general withdrawal | 
of these the factories as a rule will | 
have plenty to do in the early months | 
of 1921. 

The shelves of retail hardware dealers 
all through the country cannot, as a general 
rule, be regarded as overstocked. The 
demands of the consuming public will 
naturally compel many stocks to be kept 
up to a normal condition. 

The decline in prices in the hardware 
trade has been very small compared with 
that in some other mercantile lines, be- 
cause, as a rule, there has been very little 
profiteering in this trade. 

The retail dealers as a general thing do | 
not look for an immediate recession of | 
hardware prices, and as a result are liable | 
to keep their orders going to the jobbers, | 
and so on to the factories. 

There is no feeling of panic what 
ever in the hardware trade, largely be- | 
cause, trade, it is not given to| 
speculation or doing business on other | 
people’s money. 

It will be safe to assume that unless | 
some great obstruction presents itself in | 


as a 


equal to that of normal years. 


The Automobile Outlook 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 
Editor of “‘Motor’’ 


HE basic factor in the automobile 
market is the replacement busi 
ness.. There may be some doubt 


about the number of new buyers who will 
be unearthed, but of one thing we are cer- 


| tain and that is that every car which ends 


its career in 1921 will have to be replaced 
by a new one. 

The average life of a car in this country 
is between four and five years. In 1916 
there were manufactured in this country 
1,493,617 passenger motor-cars and 
90,000 motor-trucks. By the law of 
averages then, more than 1,500,000 motor 
vehicles will go to the junk heap in 1921 
Every one of these must be replaced by 
new vehicle. Here, then, is a 
estimating the motor vehicle market for 
1921. The industry must begin by pro 
ducing 1,500,000 motor vehicles and then 
surpass that figure by enough to take care 
of orders from new owners. These latter 
will certainly approach the 1,000,000 
mark, and this would give us approxi 
mately 2,500,000 motor vehicles as the 
minimum number that the industry must 
be prepared to turn out during the coming 
year. The record production so far is 
below 2,000,000. 

For the past three months, due to a 
variety of causes, production in the auto- 
mobile industry has been at a low ebb. 
When the active demand for cars opens up 
with spring, it is entirely possible and even 
probable that there will be a shortage of 
cars, until the industry as a whole has a 
chance to swing back into forced draft 
production and make up for the time lost 
during the recent period of stagnation. 
The automobile manufacturers are going 
to have their hands full in meeting the de 
mands that will be made upon them, and 
1921 is likely to be the most active and 
profitable in the history of this industry. 
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An Evangelist’s Viewpoint 
By W. A. 


HERE is a disposition to gauge 

i prophecy of the future by financial, 

social and industrial measures. Be- 
cause unrest and change and innovation 
are apparent as never before in these 
circles the tendency is to look to them for 
solution of abnormal conditions which 
exist today. But the trouble is deeper 
seated. The question today is a moral one. 
America has drifted away from her moor 
ings. Her ideals of righteousness and 
rectitude, heritage from the Pilgrim 
Fathers, are not held in the same respect 
and esteem today that was true before 
the war. The great world upheaval and 
its consequent distortion and disruption 
of social and moral customs, political pre- 
cedents and policies are more than any 
thing else responsible for present-day un- 
rest. And yet there were underlying and 
cumulating causes and influences which 
used the war as an excuse to break out in 
sores on the body politic. 

The antidote and the hope of the future 
lies in a revival of old-fashioned religion. 
Strong men of the nation, whether in 
the pulpit or the political forum or the 
directorate of business interests, are cry- 
ing out that this is the need of America 


(“Brtty”) SUNDAY 


| today. 


The heart of the community is no differ- 
ent than the heart of the individual. 
America can only continue her purity of 


| heart, her unselfishness, and her warld 


leadership by a renewed vow of loyalty 
to the Faith of our Fathers, a new 
to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. 
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$365-2 ONE DAY!) 


Ira Shook of Flint Did That 
Amount of Business in One Day 


Making and Selling Foocers Crispettes with thie 
machine. Profits $269.00, Mullen of East Liberty 
bought twe outfits recently, and ie ready for third. 
lwata, Calif., purchased outfit Feb. 1920. Bince, bas 
bought 10 more—his » probie enormous. J. R. Bert, 
Ala., wrote; “Only thing I ever bought equaled ed- 
vertisement.”J.M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote: ° Enclosed 
fiad money order to pay all my noies. Getting along 
fine. Seg ge thensome. 
John W. Culp, So. Carolina, writes: Everything 
going lovely. The business section of this town 
covers two blocks. _Crispette wrappers 
laying every where. I’'sa $700 shes world 
after all!” ead end 
eSogecnd week. Meriner, Baltimore, 
250 in one day. Perrin, 880 in one 
day. Baker, 4.000 
one day. 





-~ a 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Little capital, no experience. Furnish secretfermula 


Build A Business Of Your Own 


The demand for Crispettes is enormous. A delicious food 
confection made without sugar. Writeme. Get facts 
about an honorable busines, which will make you inde- 


pendent. You can start right in rown town. Business 
will grow. You won’t be scrambling and ‘ora 
jeb. You will have made your own place. 


Profits $1000 A Month Easily Possible 
Send ecard for illustrated book of facts. Contains en- 
thusiastic letters from others - shows their places of busi- 
ness, tells how to start, when to start, all other in 
formation needed. It’s free. Write now. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
120 High Street Springfield, Ohio 














Relief from irritating cough 
and colds and sore scratchy 
throats is only an arm’s 
length away when Piso’s is 
kept on your shelf. Buy Piso’s 
today, then you will have it 
always handy as a protection. 
Good for young and old. It 
contains no opiate. 


=. at your druggist’s 


IECE 


oy ad @ oughs & Colds 


TELL TOMORROW'S 
White's Weather Prophet fore- W he 
casts the weather 8 to 24hours WW Catner 
in advance. Nota toy buta 
scientifically constructed instrument work- 
ing automatically. Handsome, reliable 
nd everlasting. 

An Ideal Present 
Made d lone interest ing by the little fg 


2 nodes »me in ond out to ) tell you what the 


, weathe r will be. rg _ 
; fully guaranteed. <$ 
Praid to any address in U. “s 
Canada on wee of . 
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ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS uP TO 5 


Largest entuive Mad yo Sell Mater dane se wok Write for bargain catalog 
—""" CHAS KH JOHNSTON - BOL 24 WEST END PITTSBURGH PA 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
of fine bred poultry for 1921; all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; information on poul- 
try, how to make hens ‘lay, grow chicks--al) 
ee Low ) price on breeding stock and hatch- 
> in business. This book —_ 
eu. i. Greider Box 133 Rheems. Pa 
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cA Close-Up of South America 


(Continued from page 62) 


Big men, railroad 
an’ everything—lots of ’em 
just can’t help the wanderlust.” 
As I walked back to the shoe depart- 


regular. 


|ment, I was almost reconciled to the job. 


j 


| 


|The King’s 


At the entrance, the 

“News for you, Foster, 
“ Headquarters warehouse hi 4S just sent us | 
two thousand pairs of women’s shoes, and | 
we're going to advertise a sale. 
| will be ° Ladies’ Week’ in the Shoe 
| partment. 

Ladies’ Week in the Shoe Department! 
Birthday in Ireland! Old 
Home Week in Hades! I could not resign 
then without being a quitter. But I ten- 


manager met me. 


De- 


| dered my resignation to take effect at the 


| 


'South America, 


Then I secured a map of 
closed my eyes, and 

The pin landed 

month’s 


end of the sale. 


jabbed with a pin. 
Peru. When I collected my 


| salary, minus deductions, I had just about 
| enough for deck passage on a native coast- 


| ing steamer to Callao, the seaport for the | 


| Peruvian capital. 
The steamship office was near the dock, | 
}and as I came out, I ran into the old sea- 


| 


| dled my cane, 


| 


| captain. 


He s 
“The young fools will go there. 
understand it.”’ 
Not being a shoe-clerk, 
couldn’t. 


IlI—Down the West Coast 


S I came aboard the Peruvian 
steamer ‘Mantaro”’ at the Cristo- 
bal dock, a kinky-haired native 
steward seized my suit-case. 

“Which stateroom, sefor?”’ 
I showed him my ticket. 
ately dropped the suit-case. 


hook his head solemnly. 
I don’t 


He immedi- 


superinten- | 
but | northern coast of Peru—the driest spot on 
| the Western Hemisphere. 


| valley back in the interior, and even these 
| valleys are fertile only as a result of irri- 


Next week 





’ he announced. | gation. 


A three days’ run brought us to the 


Such cities as 
exist are merely ports for some fertile 





Such a port was Paita, where we 
made our first stop. Notices posted about 
the ship warned passengers that any one | 
who went ashore would be quarantined | 
afterwards for yellow fever and bubonic 
plague. The native peddlers who came 
alongside in small boats looked pallid and | 
sickly. 
Most of them were selling Panama hats, 
which, despite their name, are made either | 
in Ecuador or northern Peru, and'take their | 
title from the fact that most of them are 
sold in Panama. 
“How much for one of those‘hats?” de- | 
manded a first-class passenger—in Span- | 
ish, of course. 
‘Ten pounds, sefior.”’ 
Fifty dollars for a hat where the natives | 





| make them, when the same thing sells in 


he probably | 


|his national antipathy to sustained effort 


“You'll find the steerage deck back | 


| there.” 


I did. The steamers of the Pacific 
Coast are of a peculiar type, designed by 


some Glasgow Scotchman laboring under | 


the popular impression that the tropics are 
always warm. 


four winds. 


On the wide open-spaced stern I sat on | but most of them had come aboard merely 


my suit-case and looked at the one other 
passenger. He was arrayed in a most 


glorious green-and-yellow checked suit, | frequently with no expectation of convinc- 


with a purple-striped silk shirt and a blue 


necktie, and his headpiece appeared to be | amuses himself. 


| did not seem to debar local residents from 


| 


Not only are the first-class | copitas of wine in the smoking-room. 
staterooms on deck, but the steerage quar-| Many of them were bidding farewell to 
ters are entirely so, and exposed to the | embarking passengers, for no Latin Ameri- 


a cross between a high hat and a derby. | 


The costume excited my curiosity, but I 


ling third-class, lest he prove to be the| believe that they, 


owner of the ship. So I sat there and twid- 
and looked at him, 
sat there and twiddled his cane and 
looked at me. 
Finally I broke the silence 
“Where are you going?” 
He responded in the same language. 
*Veree well, zank you.” 
Spanish brought better results. 
came from Madrid, where he was a great 


He | 


the Canal Zone for five! But it was only fs 


due to the Peruvian custom of first asking | 
| several times what the merchant expects | 


to get. 

Later I discovered that the same syste m | 
is practiced in Lima, even in many of the | 
best shops.. The idea that a merchant who | 


| sells at a reasonable profit may build up 
his trade for the future has not yet reached 


For that matter, one of the chief 
American is 
Also 


Peru 
characteristics of the Latin 
his lack of worry about the future. 


makes him anxious to make as much as 
possible on the first deal, and let the future 
take care of itself. 

The notices posted about the ship 
threatening quarantine if we went ashore 


coming on board the ship. Every man of 
real or fancied prominence in Paita came 
out to stroll around the deck, and have 
dinner in the dining saloon, and drink a few 


can goes on a journey without ceremony, 


and be seen. 
and does so 


from desire to see 
The Latin loves to pose, 





ing the onlookers, but merely because it 
When a ship arrives at 
one of these ports, all who can afford it 


come on board to strut around the deck in | 
hesitated to inquire if he, too, were travel-|a white collar and yachting cap to make 


too, are 


| journey. 


and he | 


in English. | 
| shoulder, 


Finally, after a long day of rolling in the 
swells off Paita, our whistle sounded. The 
visitors vegan to embrace the departing 
friends , resting the chin first on the right 
then on the left, meanwhile ad- 


} oe ° a ° 
ministering the customary seven allection- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| for another hour or two. 
| cers, also being Peruvians, and therefore | 


bullfighter, and was now on his way to} 
Lima to win fame and fortune. 

“So am I,’’ I said. 

“What? Then the sefor is also a great 
| bullfighter?”’ 

“No; I’m a great writer.” 


| 


| 


“But surely, do great writers travel 
third-class?”’ 

I explained that nothing I had written 
had ever been published. 

‘Ah, the senor is like me. 
killed the bull.” 

The first-class cabins were filled up, but 
when the steamer pulled out into the 
Pacific, author and athlete alone occupied 
the back deck. At nightfall we called a 
steward to inquire where we were supposed 
and learned that our tickets, 
“On deck,”’ were to be taken 


I have never 


to sleep, 
which read 
literally. 


ate pats on each shoulder-blade. 
that, they all decided that it was an occa- 
sion requiring one more farewell round of 
drinks, and all retired to the smoking-room 
The ship’s offi- 


going on a 


After | 


too polite to ask visitors to leave their | 
| ship, stood by and said nothing. 


But the captain was an Irishman. 


Nearly all the native steamers are com- | 
| manded by Anglo-Saxons, since the owners 


are too familiar with the easy-going ways 
of their fellow-countrymen to entrust them 
with the problems of navigation. Several 


times when the hat vendors were swarming | 


up the ladder and obstructing the gang- 
way, 
his cabin like an angry bull, and rushed 
them back into their tossing rowboats, 
kicking one of them into the water amid 
laughter and applause from the others. 
Finally, after repeated blowing of the 


| whistle had accomplished nothing more 


the Irish captain had emerged from 
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Little injuries if neglected too often 
leadto great trouble, and anopen wound 
is easily infected. Afterthe wound has 
been thoroughly cleansed Resinol Oint- 
mentis what you want to hastentheheal- 
ing. Itis perfectly pure and harmless, 
It will neither sting nor irritate no matter 
how bruised and Seolen the flesh may 
be. Carry Resino! with you for the 
sudden hurt. 


Resinol neers: — gate aid Resinol Soap 
are sold b: 


Resinol 
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dress Gray Flannel Hid irts —y & — 3 and sport. 
Franklin foth Flannel Shirts 


Broadc' 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 


Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flannel. Special 
Winter weight. One large pocket, faced sleeves and — 





tons. Extra ront 
Btitched thro- -out. Soft turn-down collar with sateen faced 
neckband. to match these 
ine any store at $3. et we offer twe for only $3.69, 


‘Write today. Shirts will be sent at once, 
transportation prepaid Pay gly 8.0 

oney back at once ff not more 
sure to give 
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BON-OPTO 


is a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practised daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with great satisfaction. 
The Bon-Opto system quickly relieves in- 
flammation of the eyes and lids. It 
cleanses, soothes and rests tired, dusty, 
work-strained eyes and is a help to better 
eyesight. Ask your druggist. He knows. 
He will refund your money without ques- 
tion, if you are dissatisfied. There is no 
other home eye treatment like Bon-Opto. 
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This book tells you when to ase 
Saxophone—singly, in x 
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transpose cello +4 orchestra 
and many other you would 
like to know. 
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°on. BANKING 


Tells of the great erportunitics 1 this attractive 
profession, and bow you can learn by, = mail in 
time. Send for copy ,t at once. ° 
EDGAR G. ALCOR: 
loLene 


American School of Banking. 47 mi . lhmaes, 0. 
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4 CF Enchantment 


is not a poet's dream, buta living 
reality. Just 24 hours’ com- 
fortable travelling and you are 
in the land of beautiful Summer- 
time. 


Palm trees are waving their 
graceful heads above you —the 
beaches are brilliant with merry 
bathers--and every out door 
sport is in full swing, 

Unexcelled Hote! Accommodations 
GOLF — TENNIS — SAILING— 
FISHING—SURF-BATHING — 
MOTORING—AVIATION, etc. 

Through Pullman Trains with dining 
car service fre ‘om all principal cities | 
to 8ST. AUGUSTINE, ORMOND, 
PALM BREACH, MIAMI and 
KEY WEST. Steamer connections 
at MIAMI for NASSAU, BAHA- 
MAS and at KEY WEST for 
HAVANA, CUBA. | 


| 
} 
| 


For full information, write 


ORIDA_ 


Fast Coast. 


243 Fifth Ave NewYork (FLAGLER SYSTEM) St. 
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Le the Drop 


on that Cough 
wi ‘ve irritation instantly. It’s the men- 
thol that makes breathing easy—clears 
the air passages. Nose and throat special- 
ists use menthol as a healing agent. 


Deans are as carefully compounded as a rre- 
scription. Use Deans—the first mentholated 
cough doce -j 


less, pleasant, sure. 





Harm- 
dealer's. 


ust the necessary menthol. 
At your nearest 
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FIRELIGHT 
ust as the warm glow of the burning 
og cheers our hearts and brightens our 
spirits, so a gift of jewelry stirs our deep- 
est feelings with delight and appreciation. 
Unlike the hearthfire which dies to gar- 
net embers and is gone, Gifts that Last 
are flames of tender sentiment which 
know no ashes. 
Authorized by 

N ational Jewelers Publicity ~Association 
DIAMONDS . PEARLS . GEMS + JEWELRY 

WATCHES . CLOCKS . SILVERWARE 


High School Course 
in Two Years 





Spare 
Hi course 
Pe et 
Se hate on na 
Write for booklet and Tait ‘particulars. 





ever Write today—-NOW 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF Connmeponpance 
Dept. HC-154 Chicago, U.S.A. 
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State Conservatories. Success! oace 
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oid 
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wt QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio LW-21, 598 Colma Bi. Boston, 25, Mass 
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Latest and best 144 

Poultry Book pores! Attentive 

hatching, rearing, 

Describes busy am — 4. ee ey ee oor ~~~ | 
varieties and BABY CHICKS Tells’ how to choose 
fowls, exes, facubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Gerry's Poultry Farm, Box 54, Clarinds,lowa 








| fighter and I no longer had the 


FREE BOOK Learn Piano! 


than additional outbreaks of embracing 
and more retiring to the smoking-room 
for another sad farewell toast, the captain | 


drove them over the side. 
As the anchor chain began to rattle, the 


hats at one pound each. 


-at one pound.” 
‘* All right, bring it here.” 
Reassuring himself that the dreaded cap- 
tain was far away on the bridge, the vendor 

















money and started back again. 
“Stop, you rascal—this is not the hat 1 | 


wanted. It’s a cheap one—look at this | 
| straw!” 
“Ah, no. The sefior is right. Here is 


the gne he wanted. Many thanks, sefior.”’ 

As we continued south along the barren 
coast, now with the foothills of the Andes 
| visible in the far background, the bull- 
back deck 
to ourselves. A motley horde of cholos, 
the half-breed Indians of the sierra, had 
bod on board, bringing with them all 


|their family possessions, including live-| 


'stock. Blankets and bedding, boxes and 
crates, sacks and bundles, covered the 
| floor, and upon this unsightly débris hud- 


| dled a mass of greasy, dirt-caked natives. 


| Fighting cocks tied to every stanchion 


| were crowing and flapping their wings, and 
| Straining to get at one another 
| bitten dogs shared the bedding with their 
| similarly 
| escaped from their coops and were chased 


Flee- 


afflicted owners. Chickens 
squawking across the huddled mass. The 
mongrel curs belonging to one family de- 
clared war upon those of another. 
brought on board by some comparatively 
wealthy cholo lost its balance and stepped 
on some one else’s sheep, while an aggres- 
| sive he-goat broke loose and ran amuck 
| through a crowd of screaming children. 
Compared to that back deck a pigpen 
would have looked like a Dutch kitchen, 
for the natives, with their unspeakably 
filthy and primitive habits, were no more 
sanitary than the animals themselves. 

pointed out that this was no place for dis- 
agreed. For ten American dollars he 


room and bring us first-class food. 
would leave me practically penniless when 





‘fellow passengers scratch themselves and 
hunt in each other’s hair, I agreed. 
‘What are the chances of getting a job | 
when I land?” I asked a first-class pas 
senger, an Englishman, 


America. 

“You mean you have no contract?” 
He raised his eyebrows. Rather bad, 
you know. Firms are inclined to be a bit 
suspicious. Always a lot of bally rotters 
wandering around the tropics— fugitives 
| from justice and that sort of thing. I 


| suppose you're all right, but one cawn’t | 


tell from appearances, you know.’ 

He himself was a contract man—mean- 
ing that he had come to South America on 
a two-year agreement with some firm. 
Men of his class are invariably hostile to 
“tramps,” who drift down looking for em- 
ployment. He had entered into conversa- 
tion with me under the supposition that I, 
too, was a first-class passenger, but upon 
discovering that I was not only “‘steerage”’ 
but also a “‘bally rotter,” he promptly 
; withdrew. 
| We were glad to avail ourselves of the 





dashed among the strutting visitors and | 


hat vendors were selling their ten-pound | 


‘Here, sefior—here is the hat you liked | 


came scrambling up the ladder, seized his | 


A cow | 


The Spaniard and I called a steward and | 
tinguished authors and bullfighters. He | 


would smuggle us into a first-class state- | 
This 


I reached Lima, but after watching my | 


who looked as | 
though he might be an old-timer in Latin | 


After which, the author who had never | 
}had anything published and the bull- 
| fighter who had never killed a bull, retired 
like a pair of millionaires. 
Some time during the night a frightened 
steward awakened us. 
“*Get out quickly, sefiores.” 
| “What’s wrong?” 
‘The captain has been drinking.” 
Re should worry. I’m not a prohibition 
| agent.” 
| ‘*But when the captain drinks, he looks 
| for trouble, and he is coming this way.” 
We had barely climbed into our clothes 
| w hen a red face appeared in the door. 
“So = s here you are, is it? Get out of 
here. Go back with the other cholos.” 
We went. The bullfighter, being a 
| little slow, was assisted. 
| It was a cold, cold night. I had always | 
supposed the tropics to be warm, and we 
were almost on the equator, but the Ant- 
arctic current that comes up the Pacific 
Coast changes the climate in this particu- 
lar spot. The native passengers had 
brought their bedding, and by huddling| . =~ 
together were comfortable. In my Pale | oes 


Beach suit I envied them. For a while the 

| athlete and I ran races around the deck. | HERE are few indus- 
Finally, exhausted but still shivering, we | 

tries in which we have 

and! not solved satisfactorily 


crawled into the center of the mass of live- 
stock and humanity, out of the wind, 

‘some difficult storage 
problem. 


DURAND 
STEEL RACKS 











went to sleep. 

I awoke to discover that the numerous 
fleas which infested dogs and humans 
alike had hailed me as virgin soil. The| 
bullfighter was already sitting up, s ‘ratch- | 
ing himself. — Bars are perhaps the most 
| “Did you have a pleasant night?” I in- | difficult thi ings to store con- 
quired. 

“Carramba, no!” veniently and at the same 
ana time compactly. The above 
cut shows a Durand Steel 


“Fleas, no. 
Rack for bars. 


much.” 

“What was the trouble then?” 

“That cow! It licked me in the face.” 

My grin must have offended him. 

“You laugh, sefior, but you can not Durand Steel Racks are also 
made to store compactly such 
diverse articles as plowshares, 
automobile radiators, fenders, 

tires and wheels. 


understand. You are not a bullfighter.”’ 
DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


For three more days we ran along the 
coast, stopping at Eten, Pacasmaio, and 
1570Ft. Dearborn Bank Bidg. 570 Park Row Bldg. 
Chicago New York 





I don’t mind them so 





' Salaverry, all of them mere collections of 
| mud-and-cane houses on a desert beach. 
It was interesting to note what hap- 
|pened to the American manufactured 
goods consigned to these ports. Hoisted | 
| high into the air and then allowed to drop | 
| with a crash into the floor of the barge 
many of the boxes and crates were broken. | 

An American business man watching 
| the proceedings became loud in his indig- | 
nation. 

‘‘No matter how you preach to the 
packers at home,” he exclaimed, ‘they | 
can’t understand the situation.” 

He told a story about his efforts to have 
his firm’s goods packed more securely. 
Once at the factory, he had gone to the | 
manager of the packing department. 

‘They're packed strong enough now,’ | 




















the manager had protested. 

‘All right, I'll show you.” 

The business man placed a crate on a} 
hand-truck, ran with it, and dumped it | 
over a balcony, letting it fall thirty feet. | 
The crate was broken. 
| “But you deliberately tried to break | 
it!” protested the packer. 

“Yes, you poor dub, I tried to break it. 
Let that sink through your dome. I tried 
to break it. There’s many a stevedore 
down on the West Coast that will try to! |5 
break it—so he can steal the contents.” | | 

From Salaverry it was a straight run} | 
to Callao. 

The steward to whom we had paid ten | 





“Tell your mother 


| KEMPS BALSAM 


will stop that cough, 
Bill. My mother gives 
it to me when I get a 
cough, and you don’t 
hear me coughing all 
the time.’’ 

And Johnnie is 
right. 





| first-class cabin to which the steward | dollars kept his bargain to the best of his | 
jsmuggled us at nightfall. Having par- | abil itv by lodging us in the forecastle omy 
jtaken of a first-class dinner, which wi as|the crew. They were a brown, ugly- | 


: | first-class mainly by comparison with the | looking lot, with matted black hair, and a 


lstew we had eaten in the steerage, we |cut-throat look, but the Peruvian is not 
| propped our feet upon the bunk and ‘inclined toward murder as a diversion, 
| smoked a pair of nefarious black cigars | and we feared only for the safety of our | 
| from the bullfighter’s native land, in defi- | suit- -cases. 
janes of the ‘‘ No smoking” sign on the wall.| ‘‘Do not worry, sehores,” the sewerdl 


This comfort is more befitting to men! assured us. ‘They steal only from first 
j of our exalted professions,” said he. 


Right,” said I. (Concluded on page é 2, 





| class passengers.” 


Get a bottle now 
from your druggist. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 








You can be quickly iia if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288 mage book on 
and Stuttering, ‘*Its Cause sud Cure.” 
I cured myself after imering tor 


8. N. Bogue, 4208 Bogue Bids. 47 N. fi. St 
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Write for January 
Investment Guide 


IHE Straus Guide to Safe In- 

vestment for January, 1921, 

will be a valuable help to 
you in solving your investment 
problem, and in placing your 
funds safely, in any amount 
from $100 upward. Write for 
it today and specify 


Booklet A-1103 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 


Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 
39years without loss to any investor 









































1921 


Investments 


UR new booklet of investment 
offerings describes a variety of attrace 
tive securities yielding satisfactory returns, 


A Byllesby security means one sponsored 
by an organization devoted to continuous 
service—engineering, construction and 
management. 

Byllesby Ele€tric and Gas Companies 
serve more than §00 cities and towns 
with 2,200,000 population and have ap- 
proximately 20,000 home shareholders, 


Ask for Booklet 1-1 


H.M Byllesby & Ca 


tll Broadway, Wew York 
208 S. LaSalle St. 30 State St. fn 
Chicago Bos 














THE WORST IS OVER 


The leading article in 
current number of our 
‘Investment Survey” 
discusses the outlook 
for sound securities. 





This bi-weekly publica- 
tion will be sent upon 
request Also ask for 
details of our 20-Pay- 
ment Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Steck Exchange Big. 40 Exchange Pl. 
Philadelphia New York 


Locust 6480-5 


Broad 1331-3 














Make Your Money. Earn OG 


The simplest and the safest inve 
is ro first mortgage on real estat 
We offer you Miami First Mortgages 
amply se ared, thoroughly safeguarded 
and efficiently supervised 
Write for bank and investor reserences 
and Booklet{No. B2 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., 


THE a REVIEW 


Miami. Florida 








le ar, c mdensed information weekly, 
ationin bu ness and fi na ncial wor ld. Valuable 
to investors and bu siness men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchanee 
42 Broadway New York 





g FIRST MORTGAGES DALLAS HOMES 
AND DALLAS COUNTY 4 
t - ——_ l wont : I 
Write for in 
'G Dallas County State Bank, Dallas, Texas 
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JASPERS HINTS 





TO INVESTO RS 


Notice.—Subscribers 
are placed on what is known as “ Jasper 
by tele graph. Preferred subscribers must remit 
and not thro ugh any subscription agency. 
communications are 
closed. All pay: 
225 Fifth Avenu d 
should alw ays be 


should be addressed to 
” York. Full name 


Anonymous cé 





departm ent are not extended to members oj clubs u 


ONSERVATIVE 


concerned over the prospec- 

tive condition of the United 

States Treasury. It is growing 
more evident daily that under the present 
taxation system the revenues of the 
Government will show a great falling off. 
The high profits of business have in many 
instances vanished, and cases where they 
are not decreasing are few indeed. Esti- 
mates of governmental needs and of tax 
returns forecast a considerable deficit in 
the national balance sheet. Secretary of 
the Treasury Houston puts the total 
obligations—certificates of indebtedness, 
war savings certificates, and Victory Notes 
—to be met by the Government in the 
next two anda half years at $7,500,000,000 
Besides this vast sum, current Govern 
ment expenditures must be provided for, 
and if these are kept up on the existing 


scale, there will be a shortage at the end 
of this fiscal year of $2,000,000,000. For 
these reasons the Secretary naturally 


objects to saddling the nation with any 
additional burdens in the way of a soldier 


bonus law, the revival of the War Finance | 
Corporation or granting (as some pro-| 


pose) a $1,900,000,000 credit to Germany. 
The cold facts indicate a sufficiently 
serious, though not yet a perilous, state of 
affairs. From the standpoint of finance 
alone it must be maintained that the 
Government cannot safely commit itself | 
to any new undertaking that would ex- 
pand its outlays and require increased 
taxation. On the contrary, its imperative 
task is to reduce both expenditures and 
assessments on the people. 
of the present taxes should not be in an 
upward, but in a downward, direction. 
The revenue laws should be simplified and 
made more equitable, and some method of 
raising public funds with less detriment to 
enterprise should be devised. The pro 
posers of what might cause heavier exac- 
tions from the taxpayers would face 
popular exasperation and be playing with 
dynamite. 
So much 
extravagance 


has been heard about the 
and waste at Washington 
that everybody has been wondering why 
it has been permitted to continue. If the 
evil is there, why not remedy it at once? 
Congress has authority to enact measures 
to curb prodigality, and it can refuse to 
appropriate money for useless purposes, 
superfluous officials, or obsolete bureaus 


| Department estimates for the fiscal year 


1920-21 aggregated $4,800,000.000 and for 
1921-22 $4,400,000,000. Each of these 
sums is more than four times what was 
formerly considered an enormous price for 
governmental service. 

As peace-time propositions the sums 
now called for are excessively large, and it 
is unbelievable that they are absolutely 
needed to furnish the right sort of admin 
rete: Interest on the public debt 
canuot be shaved down, but current ex 
penditures are not fixed and retrenchment 


in them is the outstanding duty of the 


to Lesuie’s WEEKLY at 
Preferred List,” entitling 1 the m 
of the ir weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencie 
$7 directly to the office of LesiiE’s in Ne 
No charge 
treated confidentially. A t 
“ Jasper,” 
and exact stre 
mmunications will not be answered. The privile 


L 
mo are 


statesmen} 
and financiers are not a little} 
Lloyd George cut the 


|problem of strengthening the 


The revision | 


New York, 
carly de. I 
, 40 answers 
“cv York 
for answering questions, and all 
two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
Financial Editor, Lesur’s WEEKLY, 
et address, or number of posto off e box, 
s of this 


the home 225 Fif nue, 





40 we 





is made 





not individual subscribers. 

hour. No involved “scientific’’ scheme is 
necessary to bring this to pass. Premier 
Gordian knot of the 
British fiscal problem by declaring for a 
horizontal cut in army and navy expendi- 
tures of one-half. This attitude should com- 
mend itself to the lawmakers at Washing- 
ton. Let the budget be adopted without 
delay, and let the framers of it perform 
relentless surgery on its contents. Only 
thus can there be assurance that both 
ends will meet. No appropriation should be 
granted for anything that can safely be 
dispensed with; no merely decorative or 
sentimental proposition should be pushed 
at this time of depleting pockets. 

It is of immense practical importance 
to the country that the Federal finances 
be kept in proper order. Uncertainty as 
to the ability of the Government to pay 
its way would be extremely unsettling to 
general business. An unstable financial 
condition impairs confidence in a govern- 
ing body, and nothing is a surer breeder of 
depression. It is gratifying that the 
Treasury, 
time diminishing the 
weight of taxation, is being taken up 
earnestly by our lawmakers. That solu- 
tion will eventually be achieved is not to 
be doubted, and the sooner the more 
salutary, so far as business and -the 
securities market are concerned. 

The immense debt of nearly $10,900,- 
000,000 owed to our Government by the 
Allied Governments constitutes one of the 
chief millstones around the neck of our 
fiscal service. Were payment of that in- 
debtedness, or the interest on it, begun, 
the Treasury would speedily be on “easy 
street.’ Then such matters as the-bonus 
and the rest would appear less daunting. 
But not even the interest on the loans is 
being paid. Driven by the urgency of the 
situation, negotiations have recently been 
conducted by the Treasury Department 
to secure payment of the interest, or some 
of it. 
relief to Europe. Now it would itself appre 
ciate a little relief from the European 
quarter. The Allied governments, doubt 
have all the will in the 
commence repayment. and as their recovery 
from war's effects proceeds, the prospect of 
their coming to the aid of our taxpayers 
should become brighter. 

But it will not be prudent to rely much 
on our former associates in the World 
War. They have their own stupendous 
difficulties to surmount, and time is 
essential for their doing this successfully. 
The powers that be at the National 
Capital should form financial plans that 
shall not be dependent for success on the 
solvency of other nations. Reduction of 
governmental expenditures lies within 
our own willingness and ability, and it is 
the prime requisite of the situation. By 
effecting it, Congress and the executive 
will perform a righteous act of deflation 
which will benefit the whole land, ease the 
pains of readjustment, and be an invita- 
tion to prosperity. 


and at the same 


less, 


This country has extended no end of | 


world to | 
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Bargains 
That Are 
Rare 


are now available in bonds, preferred 
stocks and even common stocks with 
long standing dividend records. 


We shall be glad to send upon re- 
quest our current market bulletin 
discussing present conditions and the 
position of many attractive securi- 
ties, together with booklet describing 
the many desirable issues that are 
now relatively low-priced and may 
be purchased on convenient monthly 
payment terms. 











Write Dept. LW-27 for our booklet 
**Thrift-Savings-Investment,’’ to- 
gether with helpful buying sugges- 
tions. 


Cunrtes H CrarKsons(e: 


66 Broadway.- NewYork 


TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663°4 





























Your Financial 
Cornerstone 


If you have never bought 
stocks or bonds you will bene- 
fit by securing our suggestion 
list of income-producing se- 
curities. The success of your 
first venture will encourage 
further thrift and eventually 
financial independence. In 
this we are interested and offer 
our Monthly Installment Plan 
to facilitate your purchases. 


List and booklet 100-D.D. 


free on request 


Inve. UNH: Secur Mé 


43 Exchange Place. New vith 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 














The Trend of the Market 


dable Trend Indi 





How to Make Up 
Methods of ‘4. T 
How to Take Adv: paneee of Trend Swings to Mark 





Down Original C 
The above subject is full orvigined in Chapter VI of our 
booklet ‘‘Five Successful ods of Operating in the Stock 
Market.’ ritte y an pind 32 pages illustrated by 
graphs. Oume on request. 


Ask for Booklet D-7 


EXSMITH & 


Investment Securities 
107 Liberty Street, 


oO. 


New York 














Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money = possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock tradin, 


No margin is required and the risk is entaed to their first 
| cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 


Descriptive circular L on request. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 


233 Broadway, New York 


| Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 





- - . 
Tel. Barelay 5216 

















Under This Heading 


“Free Booklets for Investors” 
_on page 8] you will find a de- i] 
scriptive list of booklets and 
circulars of information which 
will be of great value in arrang- 
ing your investments to produce 








maximum yield with safety. A 
number of them are prepared es- 
pecially for the smaller investor 
and the “beginner in investing.” 
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You are sureof satisfaction 
at the store selling “Penn- 
sylvania” QUALITY 
Lawn Mowers. 

For, the merchant could handle 
just ordinary mowers, sell them 
cheaper, make more money; 
instead, he considers 
your needs. 


‘ PENNSY LVAN 
LAW if OWERS 





Apgey de to your measure, 


able Ghar ceoclved, 
Peftert fit, fine goods and tailor- 
ing. ¢ $20 saving, all guaranteed or 
~~ | FREE. Every 
pond should write at once for our 
beautiful free book of cloth samples 
and co cvorrining. W: Cy - explaining 


aes oreryining ng. by return 
ING COMPANY 











’ PeNS oo ILL. 
a month 


$4 or $5 wit’buy 
A Standard, Guaranteed 


TYPEWRITER 


With Every Modern Writing 
Write Today For ieee 
ont Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


Se TIN Fneie serchtenge ti 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 



























Ror samojeCutioure Fak aleam my inetion fregranee. 
Stamps for 
sale at post 


m3 = offices, banks, 


department stores and a multi- 


tude of other 
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places. Look 
for the letters 
Regarding Subscription and Editorial Matters 

SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office 
—Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. European agent: Wm. Daw- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Cannon House, Breams’ 
Bidg., London, E. C., E pagent. Annual cash 
subscription price $7. 00. ingle copies of a. 
ent year and 1920, 15 cents each; of 191 
cents each; 1918, 30 cents each; etc. 

Persons representing themselres as connected 

with LESLIE'S should always be asked to pro- 
duce credenttals. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. Also give the number 
appearing on the right hand side of the ad- 
dress on the wrapper. It takes from ten days 
to two weeks to make a change. 

ADVERTISING OFFICES: 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York; Marquette Blidg., Chicago; 
Henry Bldg., Seattle; Little Bldg., Boston. 

EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington repre- 
sentative—320 District National Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D. ©. 

To Contributors: poe gd 8 = be glad to 
consider photos submitted b amateur or 
professional. Contributions tnodl id always be 
scoompanted by postage for their return if 
unaccep 

Contributors are requested to state—l. 
Whether such  photoereese have been previ- 
ously published. 2. Whether they have been 
sent to any other paper. 3. Whether or not } 
they are copyrighted. 

Copyright, 1921, by Lasio-Judge Ow Oqmpany? 
Entered at the Post-office at 
Second-class Mail Matter. Entered as ao 
class Matter at Post-office Dept., Canada. 
Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Company 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. Reuben P. Sleicher, 
President. George I. Sleicher, tary. 
A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer 

Printed by the Schweinler Press. 

Address all Correspondence to 
Leslie’s 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 












































WINTERS 


D. A. de Menocal 
Vice-president of the 
First National Corpora- 
tion of Boston, who 
made a trip to Australia wr, W. Y., 
and the Far East to 
establish banking con- 
nections. He was for- 
merly president of the 
American Association of 
North China, and later 
was with the National 
City Bank of New York. 


MARCEL 


gage 


the author 


Kingman N. Robins 

President and treasurer 
of the Associated Mort- 
gage Investors ofRoches- 


dent of the Farm Mort- 
Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 


Farm Mortgage Hand- 
book” and other books, 
and is a director in over 
a score of corporations. 


F. H. Wilson 


President of the Cali- 
fornia Peach Growers 
Association, which has 
6,000 members, and 
whose crop last year sold 
for $9,000,000,000, at 
He is 14'4 c. per pound. In 
of “ The 1915, before the associa- 
tion was organized, the 
prices the growers were 
paid were below the 
actual cost of production. 


and presi- 





K., Tetrorp, Pa.: The Beneficial Loan certifi 
cates are fairly well regarded and are reasonably 
safe. 

B., New ATHENS, ILt.: United Railways Co. of 
St. Louis receiver’s certificates are a first lien and | 
are undoubtedly a safe investment for $1,000. 

O., Cutcaco, Itx.: Libby McNeill has a good 
dividend re cord, and is an excellent business man’s 
purchase. General Motors debentures are better 
than the common. Superior Oil is a dividend payer 
and a fair speculative buy. Willys-Overland com- 
mon and preferred, whose dividends have been 
suspended, are not attractive at this time. 

G., Beverty, Mass.: Union Bag & Paper, U 
S. Rubber common, and U. S. Smelting preferred | 
are excellent business men’s investments. Amer 
ican Beet Sugar common has had a great decline, 
and the dividend is regarded in doubt. Better than 
either of the above are U. S. Rubber 8 per cent., 
pfd., Beth. Steel 8 per cent., pfd., and Union Pacific 
common. 

J., Petzer, S. Car.: Southern Railway preferred, 
paying 5 per cent., is a good business man’s pur 
chase. The common has dividend chances, but 
when these shall materialize cannot be foreseen 
There are speculative possibilities in both classes of 
stocks. The best Southern Railway bonds are the 
1st §’s, quoted at about 81!4. Next to them come 
the general 4’s, quoted at about 58. 

D., Rapw City, Micu.: Bonds in which you can 
safely invest the bequest you mention include 
Atchison general 4 ’s, N.Y. Central deb. 6’s, Union 
Pacific 1st 4's, U. S. Rubber ist & Ref. 5’s, U. S 
Steel s. f. 5's, and West Shore 4’s. These are long 
term issues. You might also consider Liberty 
Bonds. The Liberty 3rd conv. 4!2’s maturing in 
1928, if held until maturity, will yield over 6 per 
cent. | 

Q., JouNstTown, N. Y.: American Car & Foundry 
is one of the soundest of the industrials. It is pay- 
ing $12 per year, and a dividend reserve for two or 
three years has been set aside. Cluett, Peabody Co., | 
paying $6, makes a fine yield on present value and 
is regarded as a good business man’s purchase. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron pays $3, a liberal yie!d on cur- 
rent price. There have been intimations that the 
dividend is in danger. 

G., HENDERSON, N. Car.: The McSherry Mfg. 
Co. was organized in October, 1910, and so is com | 
paratively young and not seasoned. The initial 
dividend on preferred was paid Jan., 1920. A sink- 
ing fund of 25 per cent. of the net profit after paying | 
the preferred dividend must be set aside yearly | 
to redeem the preferred at $115. That makes 
the preferred an attractive speculation, but de 
prives the common of hope of dividends fora long 
time to come. } 

S., Freperick Mp.: Franklin Mfg. Co. 7 per | 
cent. preferred may be safe, but I would rather buy 
American Woolen 7 per cent. preferred selling at 
about $92, or American Sugar 7 per cent. preferred 
selling at about $100. These are well-seasoned | 
issues. Under Franklin’s block offer you would be 
paying $50 per share for tne common, earnings on 
which are estimated at less than 6 per cent. You 
can buy on the Exchanges readily marketable issues 
that make a better yield. 

U., Burrato, N. Y.: The Pennyslvania-Ohio 
Power & Light Company supplies electric light and 
power to a large territory between Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, including the city of Youngstown, Ohio. 
The first and refunding mortgage 7'2 per cent 

sinking fund bonds are secured by a direct first | 
mortgage on the main power plant. Federal in 
come tax up to 2 per cent. is paid and the Pennsy| 
vania tax is refunded. The bonds were offered 
to yield about 7.85 per cent. 

New York, January 8, 1921. 





JASPER. | 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Wm. A. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, | 
offers to send to any reader his booklet L, which | 
explains how Puts and Calls operate and the oppor 
tunities they open up. 

The Dallas County State Bank, Dallas, Texas, is 
distributing 7 per cent. first mortgages on Dallas 
homes and farms. They are in multiples of $500 
and up. Write to the bank for information. 

S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York. 


| cular D from Henry L 


| than twice the face value of the issues. 


| Inc., 11 


| son & Co., 


deal in Puts and Calls, guaranteed by members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Persons interested 
in the advantages of stock options “ey send to 
Wilcox & Co. for descriptive circular I 
No investor or business man can 
along without the ‘“‘Bache Review”’ full of sound 
informagson and valuable suggestions. Free or 
application to J. S. Bache & Co., members N. \ 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 
Owing to the steady increase in farm values, 7 
per cent. mortgages on Oklahoma farms have good 
security behind them. A list of selected offerings 


afford to get 


| of this sort may be obtained from the Godfrey 


Brewer Investment Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
which will mail circular L to any address. 

Those looking for a long-term investment, 
safety and a high yield, will find them in the Cities 
Service Company’s series D-7 per cent. debentures, 
yielding on market price about 8.45 per cent. In- 
terest is earned 12 times. For particulars get cir- 
Doherty & Co., Bond De- 
partment, 60 Wall Street, New York. 

The mailing of a postal card will bring to any in 
vestor excellent advice in regard to placing funds 
safely in sums of $100 and upward. 
card a request for booklet A-1103, and send it to 
S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, or 
Straus Bldg., Chicago, ard you will receive ‘* The 
Straus Guide for Safe Investment, for January 
1921. 

Many persons have written to “Jasper”’ for in 
formation regarding the Stude ‘baker stocks. A full 
statement of the company’s production and esti- 
mated earnings is contained in “Investment Sur 


vey,” issued by Scott & Stump, specialists in odd | 
and 40} 


Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Exchange Place, New York. 
the stocks on the 20-payment plan. 

Miller mortgage bonds, paying 7 per cent., 
behind them income-producing realty worth more 
The bonds 
and $1,000, and 
yearly. 
“Creat 

bonds 


lots, Philadelphia, 


are in denominations of $100, $500, 
the interest is payable monthly or twice 
Maturities, two to ten years. A booklet, 
ing Good Investments,’”’ describing the 
may be obtained by applying to G. L. 
Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

All investors are anxious to know what will hap 
pen this year to stocks and bonds. Babson’s Spe 
cial Barometer Letter, lately off the press, outlines 
coming conditions and enables the reader to look 
ahead and make intelligent plans. Its forecasts 
are of vital interest. The Barometer Letter and a 
booklet, ‘‘Getting the Best from Your Money,” 
may be obtained without charge by applying for 
A>3 to the Babson Statistical Organization, Welles 
ley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass 

One of the most important parts of the Pacific 
Northwest is that of which Portland, Oregon, is 
the center. The development of that section has 
been remarkable, but there are possibilities of still 
greater expansion. Persons interested in the busi 
ness opportunities there will find in the Ladd and 
Tilton Bank, of Portland, the oldest in the North 
west, a fountain of reliable inform: 9 and advice 
Write to the bank for its booklet ‘‘ Know Portland 
and the Northwest.” 

Even if stocks and bonds should sell somewhat 
lower, there are rare bargains now available 
Standard securities at exceedingly low prices 
invite the{conservativejinvestor. A market bulletin 
discussing present conditions and describing how 
desirable issues may be purchased on the monthly 
payment plan, is issued by Charles H. Clark 
66 Broadway, 
firm’s Department LW-27 for 
Savings-Investment,”’ 
tions. 

Investors first mortgage 
cent., are offered by the 
poration, 3131 W. Madison Street, 
Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. These bonds have 
much tocommend them. They are based on high- 
grade properties valued at twice the amount of the 


_ booklet ‘Thrift 
and helpful buying sugges 


bonds, 


bonds, and are dealt in by a house sixteen years in | 
They can | 


business without loss to any investor 
be had on the partial payment plan if desired. The 
Corporation has issued an interesting and_ in 
structive booklet and an investment list 
it will send to any applicant for Booklet No. I-110 


Write on the | 


The firm will handle | 


have 


Miller & Co., | 


New York. Write to the | 


yielding 7 per | 
Investors Securities Cor- | 
Chicago, and | 


which 


Genuine 
Aspirin 


means genuine 
’— Insist! 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ 
Say ‘‘Bayer 





when 
Then you are sure of getting true 


buying Aspirin. 
“Bayer 
Tablets of Aspirin’—genuine Aspirin 
proved safe by millions and prescribed by 
physicians for over twenty years. Ac- 
cept only an unbroken “Bayer package” 
which contains proper directions to relieve 
Headache, Toothache, Earache, Neuralgia, 


Say 


“Bayer” 


Rheumatism, Colds and Pain. Handy tin 
boxes of 12 tablets cost few cents Drug- 
gists also sell larger “Bayet packages.’ 


Aspirin is trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 
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Perforated 
Coupon Page> 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


| Each me a perforated coupon, which when attended to, is 
torn on, ‘Teuvine Live Notes Only. No searc hing thru obsolete 
| notes, Everything ready for instant reference, I 


Size e 
Reminder with extra flier: x5in. 34x7in 
. 





Black Leather $2 00 
Cross Grain Leather 2 75 
India Calf 3 50 
Cowhide - 8 76 
Genuine Morocco 400 
Imitation Leather 100 
‘oth [without extra filler) 50 


Clotl 25 
Ladies’ ape pen Reminder” Size L 


it and Extra Filler 2%x 3% in 
Blech tee Leather - . $1 50 
Patent Leather or Cross Grain - i 


. Morocco, Cowhide or India Cal 

Extra Fillers ~ Per dozen: Size B, 75c; sat A, ra 00; Size, T0c 
Gold name on cover 25c extra, Prices changed without notic e 
If not at your stationer’s, order from us. [Stationers write 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 115 Elm Street, Westfield, Mass. 




















Genuine Swoizene 
shirt material, extra fine count, very high luster. 
Latest effects, most beautiful black, blue. and 


Rush your order in today sure. 


lavender stripes. Guaranteed fast colors, rich 
looking, wear better than silk. Cut extra full, 
coat front style, soft French turn-back cuffs. 
to refund your money im- 
We Guarantee mediately if you can match 
these shirts for less than $6.50. Don't pay high retail 
srices. Order yours today sure, before it is too late 
Yelivery charges paid—another big saving. Se nd no 
money, all three shirts $3.59 0, O. D. Give neck size. 


Bernard - Hewitt & Co. 
Dept. E-261 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


FIBRE i268 S=sa 
ARMS 
| LIGHT WEIGHT—MORE COMFORT, STRENGTH, WEAR 


| Orthopedic Braces for all deformities. Send for Booklet 
Ray Trautman, 647 Dean Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 

Foy’s big book tells all about it. Coutains 
many colored plates—an encyclopedia of pout 
try information, poultry houses, feeding for 
eggs, etc. ritten by = — who knows. 
Sent for Scents. Low ot owls and eg ga 


FRANK FOY, Box 88, CLINTON, IOWA 
SI 
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We must go on 


Despite the happenings 
in the world of busi- 
ness, Swift & Company 
must go on with its 
work. 


On the one side are the 
people; they must have 
meat. It isa daily ne- 
cessity. It is our job 
to provide it for them. 
And we must go on 
preparing and distribut- 
ing it from day to day, 
because meat is perish- 
able. 


On the other side is the 
live stock raiser. He 
must have his daily 
market. He must be 
able to dispose of his 
live stock at any time. 
For it is seasonable. 
And we must provide 
him with this market 
by keeping our plants 
in operation. 


So we must go on. 


In November, ior in- 
Stance, at a time when 
other industries were 
holding off on raw ma- 
terials, reducing output, 
submitting to stagna- 
tion all along the line, 
to safeguard them- 
selves, we handled more 
hogs in a certain half 
week than we _ had 
handled in any similar 


period for ten months. 


At Chicago, alone, the 
hogs received were as 
follows: 

Monday, Nov. 22 . 


Tuesday . 
Wednesday . 


making a total of 
for the three days. 


We helped to absorb 
this rush, as a matter 
of course. We bought 
what we could use at 
prices determined by 
the number of animals 
arriving and the public 
demand at the time for 
meat and by-products. 
We sold the fresh meat 
and by-products from 
these animals at prices 
determined under com- 
petition by those who 
use them. What we 
will get for the cured 
meats by the time they 
are ready for the mar- 
ket depends upon con- 
ditions which we can 
neither foresee nor 
control. 


50,658 
61,738 
22,928 


135,324 


We may make money 
on these “runs;” we 
may lose money on 
them. Naturally, the 
balance must be in our 
favor in the year’s aver- 
ages, or we could not 
continue. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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A Close-Up of South | 


America 
(Concluded from page 79) 


We were relieved, nevertheless, when we 
finally entered the fog-wrapped harbor at 
Callao. Here a launch full of enthusiasts 
about the national sport met my bull- 
fighting companion and carried him ashore 
with much cheering. After I had paid the 
boatman who rowed me ashore, I had 
twenty-two cents left. The ‘‘contract 
man” saw me returning them to my 
| pocket. 

“You'll ’ave a bloody fine time on that,” 


his voice. 

| But after all, the adventure-seeker ex- 
| periences a pleasurable little thrill at find- 
| ing himself penniless in a strange land. I 
| felt rather pleased. As I left the customs 
|house, a ragged fellow-countryman ap- 
| proached me—one of the down-and-out 
‘“‘beachcombers”’ that infest all foreign 
| ports. 

“Say, Jack, have you got the price of a 
| square meal? I’m a sailor—got me papers 
| to show it—but I missed me boat, and I 





| aint got——”’ 
| “What’s the fare to Lima?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Twenty cents. I been starving now 
for——” 


Twenty from twenty-two left two. I 
|offered him one cent. It seemed fair 
enough. But he drew back, glaring at me. 

“You big stiff! Quit kidding me or I'll 
bust you in the face. You can’t get 
| nothing for one cent in this town.” 

I hadn’t thought much about that. The 

truth of it took most of the pleasure out of 
that thrill. 


More of Mr. Foster’s vivid South 
|American Adventures will be 
_—— in LESLIE’S next week 


| Old Stuff 


| 
| 


By Berton BraLey 


PYAHE Fashion is to sneer at them, to 
L mock and mouth and jeer at them 
Those simple honest maxims that 
the copybooks contained; 
| For modernists most cynical look down 
| as from a pinnacle 
| And tell us that the potency of an- 
| cient saws has waned. 
They damn them in totality for all 
their ‘smug morality,” 
‘“‘Be g00d and you'll be happy” is, 
they tell us, false and trite, 
But spite of skeptics critical and hyper- 
analytical 
I have a mild suspicion that the copy 
books are right! 
|“‘Truth, crushed to earth, will rise 
again” is proven to our eyes again 
If we but watch humanity about us, 
day by day, 
And underneath Old Sol I see that 
Honesty’s a policy 
Which, by and large and in the main, 
is pretty sure to pay; 
Yes, call them “dull beatitudes and 
ancient mouldy platitudes” 
Yet somehow those who follow them 
keep rather near the light, 
For simple tests and practical bear out 
| their truth didactical 
And as a working plan of life the copy 
| books are right! 





They lack in vim and snappiness but as 
| a guide to happiness 
Those plain and prosy proverbs of 
our fathers are the stuff; 
|‘* The wage of sin is death” they say, 
| and, sure as we draw breath, they say 
| A thing that’s true as gospel—for 
it’s proven times enough. 
| The high brows may get gay withthem 
| but they can’t do away with them 
Those dry and dusty slogans will not 
} vanish from our sight 
| They’re fusty, musty, serious; they 
bore us and they weary us, 
But, take ’em all in all my son, the 
copy books are right! 


he remarked with a note of satisfaction in | 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, D. 0, 


Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book, “How to Get Your Patent.” 
Send modelorsketch forour opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F St., Washington, D.O. 


Patent Sense. ““The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers."” By return mail Free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O., Washington, D. Cc. 
Established 1869. 

Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. 8t., 
Washington, D. ©. 














AGENTS WANTED 


Territorial Salesman: We want 150 cap- 
able men at once to sell new 12 pound kerosene gas 
plant, for kitchen and heating stoves. Men who 
can organize and place county sub-agents. This 
burner burns kerosene, is sure, economical, quick!) 
installed. Wonderful seller with coal high and 
scarce. Commissions unusually liberal. State ter- 
ritory preferred. Write Wonder Burner Co., 155 
Rim St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents—$60-$200 a week. Free Samples. 
Gold Sign letters anyone can put on store windows. 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co. 
433-J. N. Clark St., Chicago. 


We pay $200 monthly salary and 
furnish rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Bigler Company, 
X-676, Springfield, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
Wanted—1500 Railway Traffic Inspec- 


tors; no experience; train for this profession thru 
spare time home-study; easy terms; to $110, $200 
monthly and expenses guaranteed, or money back. 
Outdoors local or traveling; under big men who re- 
ward ability. Get Free Booklet CM-63. Standard 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PERSONAL 


Cash.—Send by Mail Any Discarded 
Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches and 
gold, silver, platinum ~ ey points, false teeth in 
any shape. We send cash at once and hold your 
goods ten days. Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer is unsatisfactory. Liberty Refining Co., 
Est. 1892. L432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Salesmen: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 pie 


City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. Quick- 
ly qualify through our amazing System. Em- 
ployment Service to Members. Send for Salesman- 
ship Book, list of lines and full particulars. Nat. 
Salesman's Tr. Ass'n. Dept. 161 A. Chicago, Tl. 


Home Study in College, Theological 
Law, Music, armacy. Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Lincoln-Jefferson Uni- 
versity, Lock Box 239P, Chicago, 


SONG-WRITERS 
Song Writers Manual & Guide sent 


Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice! 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright, and facilitate publication or sale. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIAN 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Start Life Anew in Southern Cali- 
fornia; no snow or ice; opportunities for everybody ; 
good employment; cheaper living; new railroad 
towns; business and professional openings; thou- 
sands going; chance to make fortune; our $1 book 
will help you locate; tells all; send today; you'll be in- 
. Guide-Almanac, Box 345, Whittier, Calif. 


MICH. FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


Landseekers!!| Hardwood land in An- 
trim and Kalkaska Counties, Mich., at only $15, to 
$35 per Acre. 10 to 160 Acres near markets, schools, 
railroads. Easy terms. Write for big bkt. Swigart 
Land Co.,Z1245 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. ,Chicago, Il. 
INVENTIONS 


Inventors and Manufacturers. Look! 
Practical inventions spell F-O-R-T-U-N-E for you. 
Write us what inventions you have to sell, or want 
to buy. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 81, St. Louis, Mo. 


POULTRY 


Plans for Poultry Houses. All Styles. 
150 illustrations. Also copy of “The Full Egg 
Basket.’’ These will surely please—send 25c. In- 
land Poultry Journal, Dept. 89, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


Army Overcoats Used in France $9.00 
each. Heavy-weight, fine for Automobiling, out- 
side work and farmers. Send money order and size, 
Hudson (Dept. O,) 93 Third Ave., New York City, 
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Advertising in this Column 


costs $3.00 a line. A discount of 15% is 
allowed when six or more consecutive issues 
are used. Minimum space, four lines. 

Manufacturers or others using space in 
this column can give a brief outline of their 
merchandise, proposition, or services, and 
then either complete the sale or encourage 
business with descriptive catalogs and fol- 
low-up. This suggestion is offered to prove 
the value of good advertising, with a view 
that some day, appreciating its value, your 
business will increase and you can use space 
on a larger scale. 
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From the obscurity of an island plantation in a remote a 
corner of the globe to the highest pinnacle of human : 
grandeur in the world’s greatest capital under the glare of | 
that fierce light which beats upon a throne—Josephine, +f" 
the inexperienced Creole girl, and Josephine, the wife of 
the great Napoleon, moving in queenly splendor in the = 
palaces of Versailles, displayed in all the circumstances of 7 
her checkered life that unaffected kindness of heart and § 
fortitude in adversity that have won for her the love and 
admiration of the world. 
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Was Ever a Tale So Romantic ; 
As Hers? : 


How, widowed by the bloody ruffians under Robes- 
pierre, and herself condemned to die, she met and, after a 
tempestuous courtship, was won by the little Corsican, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the day-star of whose fame was just 4 
beginning to rise over the smoldering ruins of the French 
Revolution—how as Empress of the French she was ie 
Napoleon’s wisest counselor—how, despite their mutual B. 
love, Josephine was sacrificed on the altar of his ambition is 
—all this is told as never before by the famous American 
historian, Abbott, with many other marvelous and true j 
stories, in the 12 volumes of : 


pia 





NAPOLEON TELLS JOSEPHINE OF HIS DECISION TO DIVORCE HER 


FAMOUS MEN and WOMEN of HISTORY | 









































— x y 
ar. 3600 Pages — Large, Clear S ‘| EF: . { 
CK- 
om- 
—- Type—Extra Heavy Paper tranger han iction | 
Nat. . . ° i 
— —Rich Cloth Binding No other set of books ever written shows so convincingly that Fiction ever lags after i 
= — — h Truth, that the wildest imaginings of the romancer after all fall far short of the real facis of * 
late A ia . wl : ae 7 g 
a Volume 7'4x5!4 in History. The Romantic facts that the authors have brought out in strong relief in this 4 
>? 7 . 
= oe series, giving the lives of the world’s most famous characters, demonstrate how unfruitful i 
— —Fyll]. Pa ge is invention, and how cold and barren is imagination, in contrast with what life itself can : 
om 4 show in those ever changing circumstances that make of every fully lived life a romance. i 
ce ustrations = lon , eee 
i in Sent The heights and depths, the lights and shadows, in the lives of historical characters, who, F 
x in sepia. instead of being creatures of circumstances, have moulded circumstances to their will, are i 
full of valuable lessons, aside from affording that variety of interest which is ever the mother r 
of enjovment. e 
R kable Characters All & 
emarkaDie aracters a 
JULIUS CAESAR MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS +, 
Ruler, statesman, warrior, jurist, writer, orator, wit— A rom «se fig ire whose e affires d’amour kept her sut - | 
most versatil f men; no career is so worthy of careful jects and half the irt { Europe in hot water ; 
ocne dead will be found of more intense and fascinating WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
I Founder of Bri Empire; the man w made ‘a 
QUEEN ELIZABETH dream come true. : 
The woman who made England “ Mistress of the Seas” 
and in so doing saved the world from a Prussian military NERO t 3 4 
autocracy. A rova Segura 1 start gy ji 4 
ALFRED THE GREAT ; 
One of the noblest names in all history. whose figure MARIE a victim of the F — i 
looms thr the mist of ten centuries at the very Bea tiful vi ) Frer Re 
™ beginning of the world-encircling history of the Anglo- most charming and 1 
Saxon race. JOSEPHINE 
1 ALEXANDER THE GREAT Nias tiactvgtice dt Was 
1. Second only to Caesar as a colossal genius; one of the discarded and divorce a 
¢ world’s prodigies. i] 
: CLEOPATRA GENGHIS KHAN a 4] ve 
A royal Vampire; cursed with a beauty that was the T man after whom ex-K r W yf 
4 undoing of herself and all with whom she came in contact. d s patterned t \ eh 
4 of civilian populatior et a 
Z PETER THE GREAT Genghis ithen 
id Greatest of the Czars; the type of man most needed in being a ma € i 
- Russia today virtues an J 
, ONLY *1° Now couro re 
oO COUPON BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 418 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York Cit ( 
brings these 12 Intensely Interesting Volumes Right vs own si : 
Your Door, charges prepaid. Or send $16.20 with coup =nclosed i t payn - hy lume ( t 4 
if you want to save the $1.80 cash disc - he bs A MOUS ME E : NA aid WON me eatin rag hag . 
But the price named in the coupon m > advanced if introduct ~ e. $18 t t ¢ 
the immediate response to this Introductory offer does not month x rece yt I ( ie 
promise a quick sale of the entire edition so as t c an a pididng o> : 
selling cost within the amount originally set aside f iat : 
purpose. Pc ae 6.0 Ke duvecenes ens seundoamnen Mee’ . 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED Pa Batcweend is _étititetaeegiayecwenns 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY Occupation.............. ee oath ad a 
Hy 
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... and at the two great 


Automobile Shows 


A fact: 


During the big New York show in 
the Grand Central Palace last year, 
as well as at Chicago’s' show at the 
Coliseum, more Fatimas were smoked 
than any other cigarette. 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


These two great events attract 
motorists from every section of the 
country. 

Hence this preference for Fatima 
is more than usually significant. It 
clearly shows that in cigarettes, as 
in everything else, the style has 
changed. Formerly expensive, fancy- 
boxed cigarettes were ‘‘all the go,”’ 
Today Fatima with its inexpensive 
paper package is everywhere the ac- 
cepted standard of good taste. 

Why? Because men have come to 
recognize that Fatima gives better 
value both in the quality of its to- 
baccos and the skill with which they 
are blended. 
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